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~Y PASSING CLOUDS 


... nota cigarette you get offered in everybody’s house, by any means; 
20 for 4s.4d. prvetee you g ybods , by any 


but how gratifying when you are! For Passing Clouds 
re. " < / 5 ? 


* . 
100 for 215.84. ever since 1874, have been made for people who prefer 


a Virginian-flavoured cigarette, but who demand of it distinction, 


Made by W. D. & H. O. Wills an oval shape, and—of course—superb quality. WPC 28 
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Wir DO THE MOST SUCCESSFUL HOSTESSES- 
ABOUT-TOWN USE LYONS PURE COFFEE ? 


There’s a very simple reason . . . Freshly-ground coffee —§—<—— 4 
beans will only make the best coffee if the beans 
themselves are fresh. The coffee beans used by Lyons ’ 
are roasted and ground at the peak of their freshness, 

then the coffee is immediately aroma-sealed (by an LY N S 
exclusive Lyons process) in the well-known green tins. O a 


£ 4 It is the freshest coffee you can buy. C O F F EE 


REAL COFFEE [Sqn 
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KEEP ON TAKING FAGES AND PLAGES 
THIS WINTER ON 


ILFORD 
FILMS 


Exciting pictures are yours for the taking all through the winter— 
any time, anywhere. Simply choose the right Ilford film. 

FP3 for flash pictures at home. 

HP3 for photoflood lighting indoors, and outdoor photography 
by day or by night. 

HPS for the most difficult subjects out of doors at any time with 
even the simplest of cameras. Also for snapshots indoors by 
normal room lighting with lens apertures of f/4.5 or larger. 
HPS is made in 120 size roll film and 35mm standard cassettes. 


ILFORD FILMS FOR FACES & PLACES ANY TIME, ANYWHERE 
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Fast frequent 
flights to 





The art of being where one is not, Y 1f 
used to be associated in our minds ourse at 
with the Theory of Relativity, but an 
understanding of it somehow eluded a 
us. 
Time has brought wisdom and we 
have forsaken Einstein for Butlin. 
Now we know that we can lose our- R ; 
selves completely in the gaiety and eral inh 7 wil 
boundless freedom of a holiday at brochure which may be obtained free from 
Butlin’s to become a new and happier 


BUTLIN’S LTD., Dept. HB, 
person altogether. And so can you. 439 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Trove! by Train 


or ask your Local Agent 
h INEXPENSIVE CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 





. write separately to Butiin’s Travel Service 
FREE BROCHURE: (U.1) 439, Oxford Street, London, W.!. 














Fly over to 
the Continent by KLM 


Everyone welcomes 


You will find most of your fellow- O ye 5 Ee a] T L. Pe e 
passengers have booked KLM on the \ 
unhesitating recommendation of both 
their friends and their Travel Agent. 
Choose wherever you will — by KLM it’s 


a holiday all the way. 


cruises to the Mediterranean 


Orient Line 
Reservations from all Air Travel agents 26/27 Cockspur Street 
or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, London SW! 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, 11 Bishopsgate 
Glasgow and Dublin. London EC2 


or local agents 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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“ You asked for Benson & Hedges cigarettes, Sir.” 


The experienced traveller needs no guiding signposts to where 


he may find high standards consistently pursued. And at his 


journey’s end, in the cities, or remote from the beaten track, 


he will also find cigarettes by BENSON«ad HEDGES —for all 


those occasions when only the best will do. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
TOBACCON!ISTS 
BENSON & HEOGES LTO 


BENSON © HEDGES LTD: OLD BOND STREET 
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RENAULT 
ALETI FRE Dece.- 





PERFORMANCE 
The new 1956 engine (ETENDARD) 





LUXURY Fittings as standard 
ba (Heater, Air-conditioning, etc.) 





ECONOMY Low maintenance costs 
(Removable wet liners are replaccable at 
£15 per set of pistons and liners) 








peng pc ggg RS Ree Ra NC ge a 
‘facturers in Great Britain since 1899. Distributors throughout 

REN AULT * he nited Kingdom, all of whom carry full stocks of spare parts 
RENAULT LTD * WESTERN AVENUE * LONDON W.3 *- SHOWROOMS: 21 PALL MALL S.W.I 
(298) 





Have you discovered 


NORTHERN IRELAND. 


Wed like to send you the most t exciting noliday 
quids you have ever seen.... 156 Rages 


packed with just about every detail you want to Know 
to plan a perfect — different - unforgettable holiday . 


Just send 6d. stamps (to cover the cost of postage) to: 


Room 23, THE TOURIST INFORMATION CENTRE 
6, ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST, Northern Ireland 


BY RAIL AND SEA YOU HAVE COMFORT, REGULAR 
SERVICES AND CHOICE OF 6 ROUTES 


ASK AT YOUR RAILWAY STATION OR TRAVEL AGENCY 


Income Tax paid by the Society. 
Equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent to 
investors subject to the standard rate 
of income tax. 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


* Income Tax Paid 


The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share 
Accounts, income tax paid by the Society, represents a 
return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5.4.4 per 
cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of 
income tax. Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 2} per cent 
per annum, income tax paid, which is equivalent to 
£4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income tax is 
paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the Society. 


Interest Half-Yearly 


Interest, which is paid half-yearly, commences from 
the day after the investment is received and continues 
to the date of withdrawal. Sums invested may be 
withdrawn at convenient notice. 


Security of Capital 


Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest 
established building societies in the country, with over 
£200,000,000 total assets — a token of the confidence 
of more than 500,000 investors. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, or 
write to the address below for the Society's Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
A national institution with total 
assets of over £200,000,000 
Member of the Building Societies Association 
ABBEY HOUSE BAKER STREET 
LONDON - N.W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdem : 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 

















AIR CHARTER tro LONDON 


SOUTHEND—CALAIS in 28 mins. 
SOUTHEND—OSTEND in 39 mins. 


Book NOW for your Holiday on the Continent 


Write for descriptive brochure. 





AIR CHARTER LIMITED 
Booking Office: 
92, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone . SLOane 4493—4648 


or your Local Travel Agent. 
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Passenger services 
The ‘Tourist Class 


“SOUTHERN CROSS” 
makes Four Round-the- 
World Voyages a year. 


Tourist Class only vessels. _“ OFF SEASON FARES—First Class 
“ available from ist March to 
3ist May, 1956. 


SHAW Sau LINE 


1tA LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.! 
Telephone: WHitehall 1485 
or apply to your local Travel Agent 


Via Cape or Via Panama Canal 


by First Class only or 











A new gin for that extra special occasion 


BURROUGH’S Piha Duy 


Here is a gin that is as different 

from an ordinary gin as Champagne 

is from an ordinary sparkling wine. 
Try it neat and see. Roll it round 

your tongue and savour its fine flavour, 
its velvet mellowness, Or try it in 

your favourite cocktail. 


You pay a little more for this 
De Luxe gin, but you get immeasur- 
ably greater pleasure. Ask your Wine 
Merchant. Price — 35/6 a bottle. 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD,, WOTTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.6. 11. DISTILLERS OF DISTINCTION SINCE 1430. 
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THE BRILLIANT 


Drive the brilliant Riley Pathfinder and . . . almost at once you are aware of 
remarkable road-holding qualities; stability with surging power. 
Fast cruising in luxurious comfort; fast cornering in perfect safety; 
fast climbing with ample power in reserve. 
The traditional Riley virtues are all there with a plus. This masterpiece of 
engineering combines with other exclusive Riley features to 
emphasize the Riley reputation for ‘Magnificent: Motoring’. 


Here is a car far ahead of its price-class for performance, appearance €875 
and luxury. Compare what the Pathfinder offers and compare the price plus £438.17.0 P.T. 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56, PALL MALL, S.W.1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41, Piccadil!y, London, W.1 








Yes, Mr. Z was independent because he belonged 
to the British United Provident Association. 
When his wife fell ill he secured immediate treat- 
ment for her in a private ward. The whole bill 
for X-rays, operation and the cost of her private 
room was £192.3.0.,B.U.P.A. met practically the 
me eS SO Se oe Ge mm ae 
whole of these expenses. 


The British United Provident Association is non 
profit-making and gives you and your depend- 
ants the security of knowing that you can afford 
the cost of private beds, nursing homes, surgeons’ 
and other specialists’ fees. There are members 
of B.U.P.A. in all walks of life all over Britain, 
Paraffin Pressure enrolled either as individuals or through Staff 
DOMESTIC IRON ” Group Schemes. —If you are under 65 years of age 


and would like full details send the coupon below. 
Gives 4 hours ironing on 1/3rd_ pint 


paraffin in or out of doors! Complete 
heat control. Safe and simple to use. 





BRITISH URITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION | 


. B President : The Rt. Hon. Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S. 
72 6 Provident House, 24/27 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
PRICE (P.T. extra) ; 
| 


Phase send me full Individual’ Staff Group particulars (state which) 
(Price subject to market fluctuations) 


NAME 


A ADDRESS 


Write TODAY for full details and illustrated leaflets to :— 
THE TILLEY LAMP COMPANY LTD., 
Dept. HT/P5, Tilamp House, 70-72, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 

















IMPORTANT NEW SERVICE 
FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD 


The BEA Car Hire Plan 


The BEA Car Hire Plan is a tremendous boon for busy people. 
You touch down in your BEA airliner. You pick up your car 
at the airport, town terminal or hotel. You drive away — or a 
chauffeur does it for you. Everything’s as smooth as clockwork. 
Arrange your car hire when you book your BEA ticket. 
No deposit needed. Up to £35 payable in U.K. Important point: 
you’re fully insured against damage. For details, get the BEA 
Car Hire Plan folder at your Travel Agents or at BEA, 


Dorland Hall, 14/20 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
Gerrard 9833. 





Examples of tourist return fares from London: 


AMSTERDAM . £14.14.0 OSLO . . £42. 6.0 

DUSSELDORF . £19.I15.0 MILAN . . £36. 0.0 

FRANKFURT . £26. 4.0 BRUSSELS . £14. 0.0 

STOCKHOLM . £50.17.0 PARIS* . . £12. 0.0 
*ZURICH. .£20.2.0 


*Off-peak fares valid 23 days. 


rly BEA 


on the BEA Car Hire Plan 


BRITISH 


| 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 





What exactly is a 
Tape Recorder? 


Let’s start by saying what it is not. . . 
A tape recorder is not a machine which ticks 
out Stock Market prices. Nor does it provide 
the ticker tape which is such a feature of 
the New York 
welcome to , 
famous people. 

A tape recorder is a machine which records 

sounds; happy sounds, musical sounds, living 

sounds. And plays them back absolutely true to life. 

In fact, a tape recorder is something that can 

be either very useful, absolutely essential, or 

just downright good entertainment for 

practically every person you can think of. 


Model TK.5 §1 gns. 
including microphone. 
Attractive H.P. terms 
sf GRASSES RUE RRR 
iv . 
“ Get the most out of life 


A Grundig (Great Britain) Limited, 
ae get a ' GRUNDIG } Dept. 'P’, Grundig House, 
3 39/41 New Oxford Street, 
THE FINEST TAPE RECORDER IN THE WORLD LONDON, W.C.1. 
PSS en... (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Lid.) se 
eases, eer 


PRLS es on - bh aN See 
VEE SEES NTE TERME PTE SES 


= ce 


% Write for folder to :— 
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‘Lhe Bost of the Bunch” 


MACKENZIES 


For over one hundred years Mackenzie's have 





been shipping the finest Sherry and Port. 
“Fino Perla” Sherry, an ideal aperitif, 
delights the eye with its glorious golden 
hue and charms the palate with its 
subtle, pleasing flavour. 
“Regal” Tawny Port is a wine 
of character renowned 
for its mellow, 
heartening 


quality. 


reat i J 


Fino Perle Sherry — Regal’ Tawny Port | 
MACKENZIE & CO. LTD. 


20, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3. JEREZ & OPORTO 
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May the best man win 


THE BRIDEGROOM of long ago was wont to seize his _ certainly uses cartons made of ‘‘Thames Board’’, 
beloved and make for distant places, leaving his 


‘Best Man’ to hold off the lady’s kinsfolk. The 
secret of success in marriage by capture was to pick 
the right man for Best Man. in today’s highly competitive market, failure of the 


Time flows on, but in affairs where protection _ packet to protect the product becomes as serious as 
matters, wise selection is still the secret. The failure of the product itself. 


modern manufacturer, sending his wares along the Modern industry, as we know it, could not 
route from production line to consumer, takes care. function without efficient packaging methods 
to select the best protection—the best packaging—- and materials. Of such importance is the role 


available. Whether he makes sugar or soap, pottery of Thames Board Mills in today’s expanding 
or preserves, radio sets or refrigerators he almost — economy. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Essex Warrington, Lancs 


TO 91~1849-95 **THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 


or ‘‘Fiberite’’ cases. 
These modern packaging materials protect the 
manufacturer’s reputation as well as his goods—for, 


‘*FIBERITE’’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 








woes | Fogel REINA CRISTINA 


Home comfort 








The sun centre for visiting the fascinating 
attractions of Southern Spain. Only $ hour 
Hlome is where the grocer delivers, 

where you can hear your letters come from Gibraltar where Hotel cars meet 
in through your own front door, where aircraft and ships. 9-hole Golf Course. 
you can have your friends in for drinks Under-water fishing. Tennis. Large 
or meals. Park ae weet: 600 private Gardens. Special Winter Terms. 
such homes, pleasantly furnished service ‘ ‘ 

apartments, some small, some bigger, Apply your TRAVEL AGENTS, 


! 


lirect to the Manager, or 
some big- family size— all with kitchen, . J 
ridge, bath, constant hot water, central IBERIAN HOTELS 


: 28 AUSTIN FRIARS, E.C.2 
heating, radio, telephone and complete London Wall 5074 

















linen, cutlery, cooking pansand crockery 
— everything from towels to telephone 
directories, iron and ironing board to 
writing paper. Including maid-service 
for cleaning, bed-making, shoe polishing, y-% LG & & { RAS =e 
tidying. Below stairs: restaurant, snack 

ba 


ar and club bar: garage,squash courts 








and a big heated swimming pool. You 


: 4 ra 
can book for a night (37/6 single), a 

week or a month, May we send you our 

brochure — a conducted tour in photo 


graphs? Why not come and look round 


Experience the holiday of a lifetime 
next time you're near? 


in this world-famous luxury cruise-ship. 
15/16 day cruises June, July, August to 
Norwegian fjords and North Cape, and 
to Scandinavian capitals from £100. 
Alternatively an extensive cruise to 
the Adriatic through the incomparable 
beauty of the Mediterranean and Aegean 
Sea. Returning via Sicily and Monte 
Carlo. Sth Sept./6th Oct. from £180. 


MARBLE ARCH — — > CLIPPER LINE 


\ For details apply to your Travel Agents 

LONDON, W.2. or General Agents D. H. Drakeford 

Ltd., Clipper Line Dept., 00 Haymarket, 
ae 


A MBassador 77 33 i . CAIRO by Swissair! London, S.W 


‘hitehall 9 5 
(ALPS: Belwespar Padd London aes Whitehall 9631 (5 lines) 
With superb Swiss food, Swiss 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, ; P C S 


FARMS, HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES ' efficiency and Swiss service to make For a delightful change, visit 


Unique treasury of recommended hospitality on ? yur journey an unforgettable G 

ard off th be iracll Sums d Brita voaner ail sen J ig 4 ea Koyal 

count le. Fully descriptive, tariff local amen- > a - - art, wa « 

tale, ate, Wh, bank Bk. Oe Win eupplomenl CRPEECE, B38 ORECTAD way LEAMINGTON 


Mini-Guide listing over 500 friendly halts f 
COUNTRY COUSINS GUIDE TO LONDON. W : First Class or Tourist DC-6B SPA 
t line, da e, dr 

















r bes to get there. Fly by our luxurious 
and breakfast, 5s. post free. / ? 


sot cand tina seta Aaiane indeiaii 7 é . The gay holiday centre of the glorious 
at Barrow Boys and Windmill Girls, 2/6d., , services (via Zurich or Geneva). Shakespeare Country. Splendid illus. guide 
h \ 7 f 0 j 


post 3d three booklets, 7/6., post free the A ; (post Sd) from Room 21 Pump Room. 
Victor P. Hilton, Harbourside, Torquay Ask your Travel Agent for de tails TRAVEL BY RAIL 
RETIRING? 

The Isle of Man offers many advantages 


Always ask for... 
for retired residence. Varied amuse- 


ments, low taxation, mild climate, 


_—- 3 

227 miles of varied scenery. A few ROLCUT. 

hours from any part of U.K. by fre- ; . oe 
UV 











quent air services. For full informaticn 
write far ‘Permanent Residence’ Booklet, Seca feurs 

. ', BOND, TOURIST BOARD, ISLE OF MAN. ‘ . : r A 
to Europe, the Middle East, U.S.A.. and South America 


HOTEL PHOENICIA Offices in: LONDON + MANCHESTER + GLASGOW ~- DUBLIN 


MALTA crciis 


For a sunny Mediterranean holiday 
(in sterling area 

















Seca eeese sees eee =e 


Englandé Continental Resort H 
és 80 DIFFERENT / 


TROPHTUOS 


IMustrated Guide 6d. Post Free 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
12 TOWN HALL * SOUTHPORT 


RST CLASS CUISINE AND ACCOMMO- 
ATION AT SURPRISINGLY ECONOMICAI 
RATES 
thir Motor Yacht Picnic 
! rke 4. Dane K 








em bership of social and spor 
ites and bre on request. / 
gent or phone GF Rrard 





ee] 


WALDORF Hotel 4| TORQUAY 


ALDWYCH, W.C.2 ; a 
Twixt City and West / Queen of the English Riviera! 
End. Accessible to : 








The venue for busi- 
ness and social meet- "3 > lf you would evade che rigours 
ings, receptions, etc. a: ‘ i 3 

First-class restaurant - : , of winter and enjoy the prom- 


and grill room. Faultless climate, enchanting scenery, ise of Spring in an equable 

Brochure P. . joyous recreations all contribute to climate where palms and sub- 

at request : your holiday delight in this loveliest of 3 tropical plants flourish and 

West Indian Islands, British 330 years. ‘ 3 H4 , P on 

Telephone: YACHTING, FISHING, TENNIS, - ca | al re Rp He rage 

PURE CRICKET, TOURING, RACING, & : Abe jem oF the fslorious vest. 

WATER SUPPLY POLO, PICNICKING, GOLFING, : ~ol Luxurious Hotels and excellent enter- 

AND NO WORLD'S BEST SEA BATHING. = : / 4 tainment ensure perfect relaxation! 
MALARIA Fine hotels, clubs, excellent cuisine. } 


— } Free literature or illustrated colour guide 
BARBADOS BOOKLET FREE (P.O, 6d.) from 163 Publicity Offices. 


THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE, 40 NORFOLK ST., LONDON, W.C.2! EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICES 
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‘Run down’’? 
Continually tired? 





| 
a 
Sanatogen Ih 


Your nerves need 
Sanatogen 


It may surprise you, when you complain of 
feeling “run down” and continually tired, 
with no energy or inclination to tackle 
your daily tasks, that your doctor should 
diagnose this as nervous exhaustion. But 
doctors know that when your symptoms 
cannot be traced to any definite physical 
cause, then the root of your trouble must 
be “nerves”. This is why. 


Nervous tissue is the most delicate of all 
the body tissues, and most liable to suffer 
from a deficient supply of essential nu- 
trient elements. Of these, protein and 
phosphorus are of outstanding impor- 
tance, 


Sanatogen supplies large amounts of 
protein together with essential phosphorus. 
By its vigorous tonic action on both body 
and nervous tissue, Sanatogen helps to 
build up a strong, stable nervous system, 
and restore full mental energy and physi- 
cal well-being. 

THE RETURN TO HEALTH 
A “run down” feeling, depression and 
irritability can mar the joy of living. As 
Sanatogen rebuilds and strengthens your 
nervous system, these symptoms disappear. 
Energy and vitality return and you face 
life with renewed calm and confidence. 


MEDICALLY RECOMMENDED 
Sanatogen has been fully recommended by 
members of the medical profession for 
over fifty years. 





FOR ALL FORMS 
OF “NERVES” 


WORRY To worry con- 
tinually is neither normal 
nor healthy, and can usually 
be traced to some nervous 
disturbance. If, then, you 
seem to worry more ion 
other people, it is more than 
likely that your “‘nerves” 
are to blame. 


DEPRESSION Your whole 
outlook is profoundly in- 
fluenced s* your nervous 
mechanism. If you are 
subject to constant depres- 
sion, it is probably a sign 
that your “nerves” are at 
fault. 


IRRITABILITY In nearly 
~~. case “ normally 
ea ed 
irritable and bad-tem; 

the trouble can be traced 
to “nerves”. 


IN CONVALESCENCE 
Physical weakness is often 
accompanied by symptoms 
of nervoustension whichcan 
seriously retard recovery. 
Sanatogen’s strengthening 
ote = peg are of particular 

enefit at this trying time. 


Sanatogen 


STRENGTHENS YOUR NERVES 


The word ‘Sanatogen’ is a registered trade mark of G 
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Grannie says, “Good light's so cheery, 


Do get Osram always, dearie” 


¥ 


ele dag ine 
By 
(: Yat 


Sey 


A 
Prpvyrge yy 


’ 


A > product The General Electric Co. Ltd. 


| Makers of the famous Osram fluorescent tubes | 











SECURITY AND MORE 


INTEREST 
ON SHARES 


1 O 
2/0 
PER ANNUM, INCOME TAX 
PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


—equivalent to £6: 1: 92 on an 
investment taxed at standard rate 


Shares cannot depreciate in value. Interest accrues from day 
of investment. No charges to pay on investment or withdrawal. 
Facilities for prompt withdrawal. Write or phone the Secretary: 


City Prudential 
Uli Vvinww. oe. +l T:Y¥ 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 (CITY 8323) 
131/132, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 (MAYFAIR 9581) 


BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER, READING, SWANSEA, WORTHING 





Winter lack of SUNSHINE 


brings more illness 


DOCTORS 
PRESCRIBE 


—vitaminising ultra-violet 
and deeply penetrating 
infra-red rays. 

FOR THE OLD —to 
relieve pains, particularly 
Rheumatic, Sciatic and 
similar conditions. 

FOR THE YOUNG— 
to help their bones to grow, 
through the’ anti-ricket 
Vitamin D. 


ACTINEA 


the Portable Sun 


“py s 








British made 


Guaranteed for 
12 months 


Combines ultra-violet with infra-red. These rays, 
used under medical guidance, relieve pain, regen- 
erate the tissues, destroy many germs and help to 
build up resistance against our winter climate. 


FROM YOUR CHEMIST OR ELECTRICAL DEALER 


ULTRA-VIOLET SOURCE INFRA-RED SOURCE 

150 watt High Pressure Quartz 400 watt, deeply penetrating, entirely front 
tube. Erythema dose: | minute wired, black body element. Closes up to 
at 1 yard. 92” x 6” x S”. 


£14°14°0 
(Exempt from 
Purchase Tax) 
On prescription. 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: Dept. P.4. 


PERIHEL LIMITED 
27-29 RABBIT ROW, LONDON, W.8. 








First Glass return 
_ to South Africa 





Hee is a wonderful opportunity 
to travel in Union-Castle luxury 
for littke more than the ordinary 
single fare, with the option of 
returning from Cape Town up to 
15 days after arrival. 


‘EDINBURGH CASTLE’ 
28,705 tons 
sailing from Southampton Ith June, 
due Cape Town 28th June, 1956. 


Illustrated folder, also details of re- 
duced fares by other Mailships and for 
Round Africa Voyages, from Travel 
Agents or 3 Fenchurch St, London, EC3. 


UNION-CASTLE 


Southampton to South Africa every Thursday at 4.0 p.m. 











Isn’t it a clever heater, 


Mummy ! 


pray Terran aan vn NDSSTSDseeseee 


Yes dear—it’s a Thermovent. The air goes in 
at the bottom, gets warmed inside and out 
it comes at the top, spreading cosy warmth 
all around the room. That’s why we haveno 
cold corners—and no uncomfortably-hot 
spots either. Daddy likes it because we can’t 
waste current with it—it switches itself off 
as soon as the room is warm enough. And I 
like it because it’s so nice looking, so clean, 
and quite, quite safe. 





1956 


Thermovent Model FRC2 
Portable convector heater with 
polished walnut-finish plastic 
front panel : easy-carry handle; 
‘warm glow’ effect with built-in 
Automatic Heat Control. 

2kW’ model (illustrated) £17.19.9 
Other Models from £11.3.1 


Awarded the Good Housekeeping Seal of Guarantee 


a> Thermovent 


@ ELECTRIC COMFORT HEATING 


Ask to see these unique heaters at your local electricity show- 
rooms or electrical dealer’s, or write for further details to: 


THERMOVENT HEATING, E. K. COLE LTD., § VIGO ST., LONDON, W.1I 





it’s an Anglepoise ! 


This wonder lamp really lets you see what you’re doing. A finger 
touch beams its searching light on intricate detail .. . a finger touch 
flicks it away. It stays put at any angle, any position, never sags 
or droops, and requires only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. 

It comes in Black, Cream, or Cream-and-Gold and costs from 
97/7 at any electrician’s or stores (or you can send for fully 


descriptive booklet 7). 


¥ Terry Cncbiipiiten is the cleverest lamp A 


Sole Makers : Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., Redditch, Worcs. 


Pat. all countries 
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However they travel most people 
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Of the things that a man may reasonably do 
to secure his own creature comfort, there are few 
simpler, and none more sensible, than taking a drop 
of Scotch whisky on the way to bed. You are leaving 
to-day for tomorrow. Take your leave graciously and 
pleasurably. Wish yourself well. Choose a whisky soft 
with great age, soft as a benediction. 

For its gentleness and lasting glow White Horse whisky has 


long been famed. Trust a White Horse to carry you smoothly 
across the borderland of sleep. It knows the way. 


WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 
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ENERAL DE GAULLE is 
Cs rumoured to be about to enter 
a monastery. In solitary com- 
munion with /e bon Dieu he may at last 


encounter an intransigence to match 
his own, 


Public Relations Him Big Ju-ju 
EVERYBODY is determined, says a 
report from Nigeria, that the hundred 
reporters, photographers, news-reel men 
and radio and television representatives 
covering the Queen’s visit there shall 
be made really comfortable. But just 


in case any of the lucky hundred should 
be lulled into a false sense of optimism, 


the report continues that “the whole 
thing is like a military operation” and 
“those in charge . . . speak of ‘battle 
headquarters.’” 


Bocca Non Bacciata 

An interesting pointer to current 
newspaper protocol appeared recently 
in the Daily Express. Lady Astor, very 
quick off the mark, had complained 
that the biography by Geoffrey Bocca 
now being serialized in the Sunday 
Express was not authorized by her; 
whereupon Mr. Bocca answered, appar- 
ently with pride, “I did not meet 
Lady Astor personally. I did, however, 
have several telephone talks and some 
correspondence in which she made 
clear her opposition to my project.” 


The Servile Cake 
Let no one think that royalty is 
immune to-day from the flattery with 
which it was wooed in other times. 
“Princess Margaret is the best cake- 
cutter-up I know,” said Mrs. Winifred 
D 


HARIVARIA 


Miller at a party at Sadler’s Wells 
recently. It turned out that what she 
meant was that Princess Margaret had 
been able without assistance to put a 
knife into the crack where the cake had 
been previously sliced for her benefit. 


Black Outlook 

ELECTORAL procedure in Kenya is 
likely to be overhauled as a result of the 
proposals in the Coutts Report, which 
sets out a long list of suggested voting 
qualifications. Of the Kikuyu, Meru 
and Embu tribes the list would in any 
case include only “proved loyalists,” 
and women would reach it only by way 
of “‘a membership badge in a women’s 
club” or a record of “exceptional 
powers in active fighting against Mau 
Mau.” African feminists are likely to 
take a poor view of this, which seems 
tantamount to provoking further serious 
unrest led by some so-called “ Field- 
Marshal” Pankhurst. 


Crowded Sensation 

RaiLway experts, looking forward to 
the introduction of signalling by auto- 
mation, are reported to believe that this 
would make it possible “to manage 
with three tracks where otherwise four 


would be required.” Passenger feeling 
is all for expert planning and improved 
signalling, but with a rider that more 
tracks instead of fewer would be 
welcome just at the moment. 


Keep in Touch with H.Q. 
CoMMUNIsT authors, a report from 
Berlin says, have been instructed that 
if they write war novels they must 
show soldiers fighting the evil spirit of 
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pacifism. Those pretty white doves 
M. Picasso sent them can easily be 


adapted to carrying dispatches from:the 
front. 


Ted o’ My Heart 

A youTH who made a smash-and-grab 
raid on a Hornsey shop and then ran 
away in the fog, says a news item, was 


Py 


—_—a ee 
chased for some way by two girls who 
had been standing near. ‘They probably 


wanted his autograph. 


Faint Damns Only, Please 

Tue rapidity of Dr. Charles Hill's 
political ascent, so often overlooked, 
should perhaps be invoked to explain 
his rashly immoderate language at 
Luton last week. No experienced 
politician describes as “dangerous, 
crazy balderdash,” and a “supremely 
idiotic fiction,” a rumour which could 
make him look pretty silly if it turned 
out to be true after all. Young M.P.s, 
nominated candidates and others might 
well take as their example Mr. Butler’s 
earlier remarks on the same subject: 
nothing ‘could have been more 
diplomatically equivocal than his 
description of Sir Anthony as “the best 
Prime Minister we have.” 


The Sledded Pole-axe on the Ice 
In the South Polar regions a cold 
war would be even more undesirable 
than usual; so Moscow radio’s recent 
broadcast drawing attention to the 
achievements of the Russian explorers 
Bellingshausen and Lazarev in the 
Antarctic long before Scott’s expedition 
was launched “amid unhealthy excite- 
ment” with the sole object of “satisfying 





national vanity” should not be treated 
lightly by the British, New Zealand or 
American parties now in those parts. 


St. Bradshaw’s Day 

AMONG prayers offered by Arch- 
bishop Richard Cushing of Boston at a 
recent service was one to “have our 
railroads run regularly on time and 
comfortably.” Someone might suggest 
this to Archbishop Ramsey while he 
still brings a fresh mind to his problems 
at York. 


Collapse of Atom Age 
EMANCIPATED folk must have opened 
their Daily Sketches with trembling 
fingers the other day when they saw it 
offering “the most exciting family 
freedom plan of the atom age.” It 


was undeniably disappointing to learn 
that the plan was only a scheme by 
which they minded one another’s babies 
when they went out for the evening. 


Love All 

Wuen Mr. Randolph Churchill 
devoted an entire article in the Evening 
Standard to a lot of complaints about the 
hospitality offered him by Associated- 
Television on the occasion of his 
appearance in a programme called 
‘Profile,’ Associated-Television could 
either have ignored it with dignity or 
rebutted it with wit. Instead, they first 
published details of Mr. Churchill’s 
luncheon menu, then battered their 
advantage home next day with a verse 
entitled “What Would Aunt Matilda 
Have Said?” lamenting the fall of 
“glorious Blenheim.” In order that the 
verse should make its maximum effect, 
they added at the foot “ Bleheim (sic) is 
the family name of the Churchills.” 


No News... 

No news is good news, said the 
programme contractors, 

Let’s have more quiz-games and Holly- 
wood actors. 

But the News that was no news and 
smugly faint-hearted 

Made news of a kind when Crawley 
departed. 





MPORTANT truths are very often 
thrown away nowadays like witty 
lines in 





contemporary English 
comedies, and this is what happened 
to one touched on lately by a cor- 
respondent to The Times. ‘‘ What,” 
asked this correspondent, “is the 
incentive for any nation to invest huge 
amounts of capital in transforming 
rocket ships from comic papers to 
reality?” Having picked this truth up, 
Dr. Tanner of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
for it was he, apparently gave it a 
cursory look and decided to probe it no 
further, for there was nothing in the 
rest of his letter to show that he realized 
that most of the really imaginative 
developments in the world appeared in 
comic papers long before reality would 
have anything to do with them. 

Long before any government had 
a submarine fleet Jules Verne was 
pointing the way to them. Where 
should we be now if Sir Basil Zaharoff 
had decided not to invest huge amounts 
of capital in transforming the sub- 
marine from Tienty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea to dividends for the 
Vickers shareholders? And long before 
the first helicopter arose to the greater 
glory of Lord Beaverbrook, the Clipper 
of the Clouds cruised around under its 
vertical airscrews. The employment of 
domesticated monkeys for simple tasks, 
proposed by Professor Sir George Thom- 
son in a book published only last year, 
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DANIEL ? 


was acommonplace to Tarzan thirty years 
ago. Even the atomic bomb itself first 
exploded upon the public from the 
pages of a novel by Sir Harold Nicolson 
which, though not strictly speaking a 
comic paper, was at any rate not an 
exposition of official policy. 

The fact is that boys are much better 
at solving difficult problems than adults. 
This is why in some professions, 
such as the Church and the Army, a 
certain degree of arrested development 
is a sure key to success. While great 
big Peter Pans like Lugard and Living- 
stone and Kitchener were busy redden- 
ing the map of Africa, their exploits 
must often have seemed utter bilge (to 
borrow the Astronomer Royal’s elegant 
phrase) to the parsimonious stay-at- 
homes at Westminster who thought 
little of continuing to invest huge 
amounts of capital in the Empire once 
it had been established that the sun 
would never set on it. 

It is good to see that there are a few 
Government-sponsored activities under 
way to-day not unworthy of a place in 
the comic papers. We have these 
expeditions going to the South Pole; 
we are preparing to encircle the earth 
with artificial satellites ; we have machines 
that play chess and write sonnets. 
These projects have the right flavour 
about them. 

We only need a few more. For every 
man working on the F.N. rifle which 
that veteran warrior Mr. Shinwell says 
is no good, how many are working on 
the death ray? Where is our anti- 
gravity research unit? How many lost 
cities have been found in darkest Africa 
lately? Who is our Ambassador- 
designate in Atlantis? It is all very 
well to laugh at these things; it seems 
only yesterday that we were laughing 
at the atom-powered aeroplane, and 
now it flies around America as large as 
life and twice as juvenile. 

The more one thinks about the ways 
in which official policy can be in- 
fluenced, the more the comic papers 
seem to commend themselves. On any 
count, Captain Nemo is a nicer char- 
acter than Bismarck; and it would be a 
very warped citizen who found more to 
admire in Henry VIII or Cecil Rhodes or 
Mussolini than in Dan Dare. _ B.A.Y. 
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And it came to pass, when Eisenhower held up his hand, the Republicans prevailed: and when he let down 
his hand, the Democrats prevailed. 
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“Oh come, come, Miss Levine. 


That Cliveden Set 


N those days, if you saw cameramen 
| patrolling St. James’s Square at 

lunch-time or dusk, you could be 
nearly sure they were there to get a 
picture of The Cliveden Set going in or 
out of the Astors’ house. In his diary, 
Geoffrey Dawson, then Editor of The 
Times, comments on the fact with 
petulance. 

If you talked to those lovely girls the 
Hearst Press used to send over to be 
news-gatherers, what they wanted to 
know all about was The Cliveden Set. 
The Senator from Idaho made a speech 
about it, and in those London cabarets 
where libel didn’t matter songsters 
made songs about it. 

Editorial writers in Paris and San 
Francisco discussed it, the foreign 
editors of La Prensa and the Palestine 
Post assessed it. People who wanted to 
explain everything by something and 


By CLAUD 
were ashamed to say 
“The Cliveden Set.” 
And—strangest aspect of this phe- 
nomenon of the 1930s—the members 
of The Cliveden Set throughout it all 
furiously or wearily maintained that 
they were not members because there 
was no Cliveden Set to be a member of. 
It was, they asserted, simply the devilish 
invention of Mr. Claud Cockburn, who 
had first detonated the explosive phrase 
in the dirty-looking mimeographed 
columns of his misguided and mis- 
guiding newsheet The Week. 
Admittedly, the fact that I had loosed 
off something which was causing Lords 
Lothian and Halifax, Lady Astor, 
George Bernard Shaw, the perennial 
Tom Jones, and the Editor of The Times 
to denounce me in public or private—I 
think it was Shaw who felt compelled 
to write an article in the Saturday 
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Dry those tears.” 


COCKBURN 


Evening Post saying the whole thing 
wasn't so—made me feel I must have 
somehow struck a right note. 

Whatever else it was, it certainly was 
a very interesting lesson in journalism. 

As I recall, it was my old friend 
Vladimir Poliakoff—for a good many 
years Diplomatic Correspondent of The 
Times and special diplomatic com- 
mentator for the New York Times—who 
first, perhaps inadvertently, directed 
my attention to the importance of 
the political discussions which went 
on among some of those who met, 
more or less regularly, at St. James’s 
Square and at the Astors’ country 
house, Cliveden. 

With the head of a Slav generalissimo, 
and a get-up vaguely reminiscent of an 
Edwardian diplomat, this same Vladimir 
Poliakoff strode and occasionally tiptoed 
around and about the diplomatic world 
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of the "twenties and thirties like a 
cheetah, which duller creatures deem 
merely picturesque or bizarre until 
they also note what a turn of speed he 
has. 

Among his other notable qualities was 
an infinite capacity for taking pains to do 
everyone, from ambassadors to train 
conductors, small but unforgettable 
favours. 

I met him for the first time in 1929 
when I was tenuously attached to The 
Times office in Paris. The atmosphere 
in the office on that day was sulphurous 
because the Chief Correspondent, on 
calling to see the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, had been informed by the Chief 
of Cabinet that “your chief has just 
been with the Minister for an hour.” 
The supposed “chief” was of course 
Mr. Poliakoff on a quick trip to Paris. 
By virtue of a certain manner he had he 
was often taken by foreign statesmen to 
be the “man behind” everything from 
Printing House Square to Whitehall, 
and his sincere denials merely confirmed 
them in their beliefs. 

As a result of this malentendu nobody 
in the office was on speaking terms with 
anyone else, and I, to my alarm, was left 
alone with the distinguished Poliakoff. 
I saw him examining me with attention 
and feared he would ask me high 
diplomatic questions which I should 
be unable to answer, and so be 
discredited. 

He said ‘“‘ What you have is the grippe. 
Your temperature—I am not wrong 
about such things—is a little over a 
hundred.” Astonished, I admitted this 
was so. The tails of his grey morning 
coat flapping suddenly behind him, he 
bounded from the sofa. 

“A-ha!” he shouted. “I am the one 
to cure that. A special remedy. Ordinary 
ones are futile. I go at once to the 
chemist on the corner to give my 
instructions. Relax. I shall return.” 

In ten minutes he was back and, 
sitting beside me, took from his tail 
pocket a small clear-glass bottle from 
which he poured a few drops of liquid 
on to a huge silk handkerchief. 

“Breathe deeply. Inhale the remedy 
of Poliakoff.” 

He had his arm round my shoulder 
and held the handkerchief to my nose 
with the air of a Field-Marshal succour- 
ing a stricken private. 

The result was immediately beneficial. 
But I noticed too that the smell and 


general effect were exactly those pro- 
duced by a very widely advertised 
brand of remedy. I was sufficiently 
curious to inquire later from the chemist 
whether a certain gentleman—Poliakoff 
was easy to describe—had just bought 
a bottle of this product and had it 
specially decanted into a plain bottle. 
Such had, the chemist said, been the 
case. 

I found this little manceuvre, this 
taking of so much trouble to please, 
both impressive and endearing, and 
years later, when I had left The Times 
and founded The Week, was delighted to 
renew acquaintance with Mr. Poliakoff 
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at some diplomatic reception in London 
or Paris. So far as I remember he 
had himself by then left The Times 
but was still writing, in the New York 
Times, his internationally famous-—and 
violently controversial—column under 
the name of “Augur.” 

He had a house in some square in 
South Kensington, and there I used to 
drink lemon tea or vodka with him, or 
walk round and round the gardens while 
he exercised his two small Afghan 
hounds and talked to me derisively in 
his harsh accents of the international 
situation, especially British policy. 

Even when he later brought a libel 


























“ Are the ruins safe for children?” 





action against me our walks and talks 
continued amicably. 

Being a supporter of what was some- 
times called ‘the Vansittart line ”’—the 
notion that by a friendly policy to 
Mussolini the Axis could be split and 
Hitler isolated—he was fervent in his 
denunciations of those powerful person- 
alities in England who, on the contrary, 
saw in Hitler a bulwark and potential 
crusader against Bolshevism and thought 
friendship with the Nazis both possible 
and desirable. 

His sources of information from the 
anti-Nazi factions in both the British 
and French Foreign Offices were thus, 
at the time, first-rate—and the stories 
that came from them had that par- 
ticular zip and zing which you get from 
official sources only when a savage 
intra-mural departmental faction fight 
is in progress. 

I rushed about between London, 
Paris and Brussels, supplementing and 
checking these stories from other 
sources, and using Poliakoff’s pieces of 
news aS swap-counters to get more. 
Vigorous anti-Nazis in the City, too, 
and on the so-called Churchillian Wing 
of the Conservative Party, were also very 
ready with “inside information.” 

At length I thought I had enough, and 
more than enough, to write in The Week 
a lengthy and thoughtful piece about the 
shape and aims of those in high places 
in England—they included, of course, 
the late Neville Chamberlain—who 
were working, disastrously as it seemed 
to me, for the “appeasement” of Adolf 
Hitler. (Incidentally, there were cer- 
tainly scores of journalists and politicians 


who knew just as much about it as 
I did.) 

I published the story. Absolutely 
nothing happened. It made about as 
much of a bang as a crumpet falling 
on to a carpet. A few weeks later | 
published the whole thing again, in 
slightly different words. The result was 
similar. 

And then about a month later | did it 
a third time. There were only trivial 
additions to the facts already published, 
though the language was a little sharper. 
But it happened that this time it 
occurred to me to head the whole story 
“The Cliveden Set,’ and to use this 
phrase two or three times in the text. 
And the thing went off like a rocket. 

1 think it was Reynolds News, thre« 
days later, which first picked up the 
phrase, but within a couple of weeks it 
had been printed in dozens of news- 
papers, and within six weeks had been 
used in almost every prominent news- 
paper of the western world. Up and 
down the British Isles, across and across 
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the United States, anti-Nazi orators 
shouted it from hundreds of platforms. 
At rallies of anti-fascists in Trafalgar 
Square and Madison Square Garden 
speeches sounded incomplete and life- 
less without a denunciation of The 
Cliveden Set. Upon Lady Astor and 
her friends letters of furious abuse 
poured in, particularly from the United 
States, and Lady Astor, under the mis- 
taken impression that poor Mr. John 
Strachey had something to do with The 
Week, nearly drove him from the Lobby 
of the House of Commons under the 
violence of her invective. 

Long before the end of the year The 
Cliveden Set had ceased to represent, 
in anyone’s mind, a particular group of 
individuals. It had become the symbol 
of a tendency, of a set of ideas, of a 
certain condition in, so to speak, the 
State of Denmark. 

It had acquired a powerful and alarm- 
ing significance for people who could 
hardly have named three of those who 
frequented Cliveden by the Thames, 


just as the Four Hundred Families in 


France meant something similar to 
thousands who could not have counted 
up to six of them. 

The phrase went marching on because 
it first had dramatized and now sum- 
marized a whole vague body of suspicions 
and fears. 

Friends of those under attack some- 
times tried to persuade me to “ modify” 
the story, to “tone it down.” I refused 
on two simple grounds: First, that in 
my opinion the story was essentially 
true; second, that if I were suddenly to 
announce personally over the B.B.C. 
that the story had no foundation, no one 
would pay the slightest attention. 
People would just come to the con- 
clusion that I had been nobbled by The 
Cliveden Set. 


Relax, Boy 


OU may be convinced your mechanical notion is new; 


But you’re certainly late, and perhaps (by the ruthful) lamented 
However impressively novel the thing is to you, 


It’s sure to be one Leonardo da Vinci invented. 


And as for your fragment of word-play, your crack, or your pun, 
To take any credit for that is as big a mistake; 


Though you may be perfectly certain it’s never been done, 


A little research would unearth it in Finnegans Wake. 
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A Den of Stale Lions 


HE fly half,” the old Rugby 
football textbooks used to say, 
“is the pivot.” Alert, lissom, 
debonair, he swung the attack this way 
or that as his fancy or the situation 
dictated. ‘Then the wing forwards arose 
and harried him, until he began to look, 
at times, more like a flustered aunt than 
a debonair pivot. The neighbourhood 
of the scrum became unhealthily over- 
crowded for satisfactory pivoting. “*’The 
wing three-quarter is the pivot,” 
declared W. W. Wakefield and Howard 
Marshall in a book published in the late 
twenties. The ball must be whisked 
out, with the minimum delay, to this 
beefier individual, who could then con- 
tinue the direction of attack by going 
for the corner flag, reverse it by passing 
back to his centre, or put a cross-kick 
into the middle of the field. This was 
sound theory—but the tedious forwards 
interfered again. If the wing three- 
quarter rounded his opposite number he 
was more than likely to find a corner- 
flagging wing forward, as well as the 
full back, to beat; if he passed inside, 
his centre would be cut to the ground 
by one of the second-row, or “lock,” 
forwards, also corner-flagging; if he 
kicked there in the middle 
Waiting the ball would be the 
opposing front-row forwards, who had 
run back deep for that very purpose. 
Things began to look black for 
pivoting. Perhaps it would be better to 
leave it to the forwards, who seemed to 
be doing most of the defence anyway, 
to do the attacking as well. ‘The backs, 
notably the fly half, could help by 
kicking into touch; or a short kick 
ahead might produce an advantageous 
loose scrum; or a kick to the corner 


across, 
for 
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flag, followed by a lucky bounce, might 
score. Bennie Osler and the South 
African team of 1931-32 will be 
gloomily remembered: also, and much 
more recently, the co-operation of Kyle 
and the Irish pack. Only when 
supremely fast and penetrative backs 
were available, as in the recent tour of 
South Africa, did orthodox passing and 
pivoting seem to lead to anything more 
exciting than another throw-in from 
touch. 

The above highly over-simplified and 
largely inaccurate summary of Rugby 
football tactics since the First World 
War may serve as an introduction to the 
fact that in this year’s University Match 
the Oxford side advanced the startlingly 
new theory that the man who had the bail 
was the pivot. Attacks had no dis- 
coverable direction. A passed to B, who 
ran right-handed across the field and, 
at some stage in his journey, transferred 
the ball clandestinely behind his back 
to C, going left-handed, who disposed 
of it to D by the same means. D then 
ran sidewards or backwards or even 
forwards, looking for someone else who 
would like a refreshing turn with the 
ball. Or perhaps C merely pretended to 
give it to D, preferring instead to turn 
in his tracks and run in the opposite 
direction, until an opportunity occurred 
to hurl a long overarm pass to E, who 
would be cunningly waiting on the spot 
C had recently vacated. In all this 
toing-and-froing no question arose of 
“drawing a man” or waiting until 
challenged before passing. Scissors 
and dummy-scissors were freely sold or 
exchanged with no opponent within 
twenty yards. The purpose was simply 
to disorganize the defence and conceal 
the ultimate direction of attack. 
the Oxford men themselves decided 
when the moment had arrived to stop 
fooling about and really go for the line, 
is one of those mysteries. Perhaps the 
crowd, by bursting out laughing (as they 
occasionally did) at the sight of the 
bemused Cambridge defenders running 
hither and thither like distracted hens, 
unwittingly gave the signal and solved 
the problem. Solved, one 
another, it certainly was. 

If club and international sides could 
spare the time that Oxford must have 
taken to perfect themselves in_ this 
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entertaining kind of football, the existing 
drill for forwards in defence would be 
disrupted. There is no point in corner- 
flagging when there is no indication 
whatever that the attack is developing 
towards any particular corner. Some 
sort of wide screen, preferably in Tech- 
nicolor, seems to be called for—or a 
form of hedgehog defence in depth. But 
there is small chance of extravagant 
gaieties of this kind creeping into the 
match at Twickenham this Saturday. 
Unless, of course, Brace and Cliff 
Morgan have been spending a lot of 
time together during the past ten days. 

This looks like being a battle of stale 
Lions. On the one side is the formidable 
Welsh pack, dripping with honours won 
in South Africa, with Morgan behind 
them—an unbeatable combination, if 
only they hadn’t played so much foot- 
ball in the past year that they can hardly 
bear to drag themselves on to the field. 
On the other (unless one of them drops 
out—or down, or dead—before these 
words are in print) are England’s 
potentially brilliant centres—capable of 
plying Woodward and Jackson with a 
stream of scoring passes, but for the 
fact that they (Davies and Butterfield) 
can no longer look at a football without 
succumbing to waves of physical nausea. 
Perhaps they will all come to some 
arrangement among themselves and 
walk off at half-time. Perhaps the 
staleness. of forwards is more easily 
shaken off than the staleness of backs; 
or vice versa. The actual potentialities 
of players who, from all accounts, would 
much rather be curled up at home with 
a good book or other pastime are difficult 
to estimate. All that can safely be said 
at the moment is that the English side, 
with only three of these tattered and 
mangy Lions to carry, may felicitate 
themselves on the fact that Wales has 
seven. Or they may not. 
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Gift 

‘The second seasonal example of largesse 
followed a story by a colleague about the 
bleak Christmas expectations of the old 
men in a common lodging house in Millgate, 
Wigan. ‘Two days later a woman walked 
into the Wigan Borough Police Station 
thumped a large parcel on the information 
room desk and told them the contents were 
the old men mentioned in the Evening 
Chronicle.’—Manchester Evening Chronicle 
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Holiday Planning Section 





ANT something different? Why 

\ V not a Russian jaunt this year? 

Farther than Madrid, larger than 

Majorca, not so cold as Marie Byrd Land, 

nearer than Montevideo, the U.S.S.R. offers 

plenty of scope for a really chic, up-to-the- 
minute holiday. 

When you think of it, Russia is in the news quite a lot these 
days: hardly a week goes by without some reference to it 
in the newspapers, however brief. Yes, Russia is certainly 
here to stay, and the time is not far distant when you will be 
pointed out as something of a freak in your favourite Espresso 
bar if you have not had solyanka soup in Leningrad or sailed 
along the Don to Rostov. You can get there by air in next to 
no time, and a little bird tells me that you will soon be able 
to buy your fur hat at London Airport before you board the 
plane. 

Once in Moscow you will be struck by the many points of 
similarity between their way of life and ours—always a good 
start to a holiday. Muscovites, like Londoners, use their 
elbows on the Underground, scowl at strangers, love children, 
give gay parties but never ask you to them, distrust bureaucracy, 
leave fish-bones on the side of the plate, and take a lively 
interest in politics. (Russian politics, by the way, are different 
from ours. The most popular system of government is called 
Communism, and everybody is divided up into soviets. The 
arrangement is not easy to follow, but it certainly seems to be 
catching on. Almost everywhere you go you will bump into 
at least one Communist, and it is ten to one that the best- 
dressed, most nicely-spoken man in any gathering will turn 
out not to be a Conservative after all. This can be confusing 
at first. In fact, as in Ireland, it is best not to delve too deeply 
into politics: Russians seem to learn about it at school, and 
the things they know about English history can be most 
embarrassing—especially on holiday.) 

An interesting city, Moscow, with its wide streets, sky- 
scrapers, plain-clothes secret police, and nail-varnish openly 
on sale in the shops. Tourists are made very welcome. Cars, 


guides and interpreters are placed at their disposal, and at. 


any of the Intourist hotels (there are three) you will feel 
immediately at home, especially if you are over seventy. 
Potted plants, antimacassars and red plush sofas abound. 
There is a night-club (if it hasn’t already been raided), and 
its old-world charm has considerable appeal. The floor- 
show includes a fat woman doing the shimmy in a woollen 
vest, while for admirers of Ted Lewis and early Victor 
Sylvester the band is a must. Apart from this, night-life in 
Moscow is refreshingly sombre. The nearest thing to the 
Folies Bergére is the Bolshoi Theatre, and that’s always full. 
At eleven p.m. you might think you were in Cowdenbeath. 
Another diverting feature of Moscow life is the absence of 


Come to 


Sunny Russia 


bars. Unless you are staying at the Moskva 
or Sovietskaya Hotels, you may drink only 
with meals. (Incidentally you can get a very 
simple meal for two for ten pounds, with 
any luck.) I don’t know how you can over- 
come the drinks question, but I shouldn't 
lose too much sleep over it if I were you, 
because a glass of beer works out at about twelve shillings. 
There are always exciting queues to join in Moscow—for 
cinema seats, bread, bathroom fittings, tinned fruit, lectures: 
the list is endless. Another way to pass the time if you feel 
lonely is to stand stock still in the middle of Gorky Street 
(just off Red Square—you can’t miss it), take your camera 
from its case and call out ‘“‘Me English! ... Me friend!” 
You will at once be surrounded by a milling throng of 
Muscovites—artisans, civil servants, minor poets, students, 
admirers of Paul Scofield, doctors, deviationists, farmers, 
soldiers, etc.—who will punch and jostle one another in a 
struggle to be the first to prod you with a forefinger and say 
“Churchill!” “Good Show!” or “Prince Charles!” (Most 
people in Moscow learn a smattering of English, probably at 
night school; but like most foreigners they tend to have rather 
laughable accents. However, if you are any good at making 
signs you will usually manage to get some sort of sense out 
of them.) Among the remarks made to English visitors 
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surrounded in the streets of Moscow the following are the 
most frequent: 

“When did you last attend a lynching, please?” 

“We are your friends.” 

“How much was that watch?” 

“Why did you not open a second front sooner?” 

‘““Come and see us again.” 

You live in a hut in Knightsbridge, without drains.” 

‘Where did you get that hat?” 

‘I require a photograph of Stanley Matthews.” 

‘Why do. you prepare for war while your peasants have 

to eat berries?” 

“T like you.” 

“An old man has just run off with your walking-stick.” 

“Russia wants peace.”’ 

As you will realize, many fascinating conversations may 
be built on these simple openings. Do not be shy. Gain 
their confidence. In this way you will 
get to know the real Russia; and if you can persuade a par- 
ticularly frumpish teen-ager to pose for a photo, with the pink 


Give them sweets. 
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walls of the Kremlin in the background, you'll be sure of a 
few guineas from one of the Sunday papers when you get home. 

Many people tend to think that the U.S.S.R. consists 
merely of Moscow and Leningrad, but this is a misconception. 
Russia’s unique attraction as a camper’s paradise is the fact 
that it measures eight million five hundred thousand square 
miles, with a population of only two hundred million—many 
of whom are quite amusing people, such as Uzbeks, Turkmen- 
ians, Kazakhs, Khazars, Yakuts and Tatars. ‘The Tadzhiks 
speak Persian, for some reason or other, while the Mordvinians 
and Udmurts, in north-west Siberia, speak Finnish. Most 
religions are catered for, including Roman Catholic, Buddhist, 
Animist, Moslem, Protestant, Jewish, Lamaist and Greek 
Orthodox. For times of services it is advisable to consult a 
local paper. 

In the towns the women are roughly square in shape, and 
don’t stand any nonsense. They wear their hair in plaits, 
which they wind around their heads to make them look 
picturesque. Alternately they smooth it all down with bear 
grease and drag it back behind their ears. Fashion models 
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“Ah well, bang goes the Concours d’Elégance.”’ 
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have forty-two-inch hips and curious legs. 
Some arrangements have been made about 
promiscuity, but no tourist has yet fathomed 
what they are. Schoolboys learn to play chess 
blindfold. Russian jokes are about collective 
farmers scoring off civil servants, officials 
wangling jobs for their nephews, factory 
managers stealing sacks of sugar, and blocks 
of flats collapsing on account of bureaucracy 
in the foundations. Apples cost five shillings 
each. It is advisable to wear a muffler. 
Architecture was recently abolished. The 
Russians are a warm, friendly people, and 
have been building up a warm, friendly empire 
by gunpowder, infiltration, blarney and bloody 
murder with hardly a pause ever since the 
invasion of Siberia in 1581. A small slab of 
chocolate costs thirty shillings. If you enter 
a works canteen at lunch-time and see men 
and women, wearing brown serge clothes and clogs, shuffling 
about in pairs like troglodytes in a haunted sewer, it is 
workers’ playtime and they are dancing the two-step. 

Yes, many and varied are the sights that await you in this 
land of rolling plain, freezing steppe, piercing wind and 
crowded bus. And don’t forget to take a good fat notebook: 
you'll have to pay for the trip somehow. 

Since you obviously don’t speak Russian, I am taking the 
liberty of appending a few simple phrases which seem to 
cover most eventualities: 



































































































































































ENGLISH RussIAN 
Diamonds are trumps. By6unt Kospipu 
I want a furnished room | Mune nyokna meOsmponannas 
with the use of the KOMHaTa C TIpaBOM T10J1b30- 
kitchen. BaTbCA KyXHelil 
Is Mrs. Brown at home? Urto r-»ka Bpayn jjoma? 
Two stalls, please, if pos- Jipa Kpecua, moxKartyiicta, 
sible in the middle. €CJIM BO3SMOOKHO B Cepe/uHe 
Leningrad won 3—1. Jlennurpayybl BLINTpasn 
TPH O}(UH 
I’ve got cramp in my Y mena cyyopora B mpasoii 
right calf. ukpe 
Is the ice strong enough? Uro neq WepoKut ? 
I keep sneezing and my XT Bce 4NXalO HM HOC y MCHA 
nose runs. TeueT 
I’m afraid we shall have Bowcn, Ham TIpHyjlerca mepe- 
to spend the night in a HO“eBaTh B TopHoii u36e 
mountain hut. 
I wish I were at home. A xoren Opi 6pits oma 
Do you wear combinations? | Bhi Hocute KomOmuain ? 
How long did you serve in CxombkKO BpemeHH Bp cuty- 
the W.R.N.S.? *KHJIM B XKCHCKOM MOPCKOM 
Kopriyce ? 
Have you any low-necked Vimetotca-m y Bac jeKomb- 
evening dresses? THPOBaHHbIe BeuepHue 
TylaTbs ? 

















ALEx ATKINSON 
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Nor Waves the Cypress 


HE marble of the Taj Mahal is cracked; 
The thing is slowly going, wall by wall, 
Tempting the unconverted to extract 
A parable from its approaching fall. 


Imperial Muslims, building by the book, 

Left it a pattern of their sterile arts: 
Imperial Englishmen, succeeding, took 
The whole refined concoction to their hearts. 


Something about it seemed to fill the bill; 
Its marble spikes symmetrically placed, 
Its intricate irrelevance of skill 
Caught and inflamed their mid-Victorian taste. 


They loved its lavish unconstructiveness 
Embellished with romantic overtones, 
Such beauty as a shoe-box might possess 
Elaborately set with precious stones. 


They spread its fame, they made it theirs by right, 
The showpiece of their private fairyland. 

By many honeymoons’ uneasy light 
They dutifully viewed it hand in hand. 


They made a fetish of the thing. They made 
A million models, which they sent away 

For other Englishmen, in course of trade, 
To re-import as presents from Bombay; 


Till time, which levels all things, duly sent 
A generation of less generous soul 

Which viewed with equal disillusionment 
The gorgeous East and our imperial réle 


And sees some sort of rightness in the news 
That one more load is shifting, and the Taj, 
Regal among republican Hindus, 
Will not for long survive the British raj. 
P. M. Hupsarp 
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WELCOME TO BRITAIN 


Visitors from abroad will find a warm welcome in Britain, 
with eager hands outstretched on all sides. Show your 
friendly response by putting money in these. Remember 
that you can’t get a drink in the afternoons, that every town 
has its free car park if you have enough petrol to get you 
there, and that after certain hours a delicatessen cannot sell 
sandwiches, only separate bread and meat to make your 
own. Also note the following: 

British Roads 

These are of three kinds, main, by and up. ‘The compilers 
of the Atlas (pp. 860-895) cannot be responsible for changes 
made after going to press, by which time all roads may be 
up. Small black figures in a circle denote average traffic- 
jam times in minutes. Coach roads are marked (ec), denoting 
their continuous use by forty-seater coaches travelling to and 
from the sea in convoys of twenty at 55 m.p.h. 


Places of Interest 

For the first time the Guide includes mention of galas, 
etc., opened by well-known television personalities. ‘Tourists 
confining their sight-seeing to Britain’s many fine “new 
towns” should get a route from another source. Clearly the 
Guide cannot include details of communities springing up 
overnight. 
Hotels 

Though the Guide attempts to convey in advance the 
quality of the British Hotel this remains at the last a matter 
of individual taste. Where specialities of cuisine are mentioned 
the reader must decide for himself whether an enticement or 
a warning is intended. Any comments on hotels should be 
sent to the British Travel and Holidays Association, remember- 
ing that it is illegal in Britain to send obscene matter through 
the mails. 
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Dancing below room 
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Nice view 
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Golf centre 
Oak beams 


Boots cleaned 











Dry beds 
Viewing room 
Tooth glasses 
Warm toast 
Cuisine 
Eatabk 
Homely 


Deadly 

‘Tea-bags 

Warm beer rig 

“OK” Claret (1955) é 

‘Little Wonder” =] 

cigars - 

Eau de potane & 

Porridge aux lumpes ON! 
Oe 


Separate pastry LZ? 


Dainty teas 


Garages 
Smithy type 


Punctures only 


sually closed 
Unmanned 

Petrol (no repairs) 
Repairs (no petrol) 
Unreliable directions 
Petrol and antiques 
Accommodation only 
Breakdown service 
Quick repairs 

Slow repairs 

Spare parts for old cars 
Spare parts for trailers 


Spare parts for agri- 
cutural machinery 


Spare parts for um- 5 
brellas atid 


Boy only 


Unclassified 
Rocke t-range 


Wishing-well 
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GT. FROWSTON-BY-BINGLINGSLEY 


Typical old English village with village hall 
(c. 1898). To the east, interesting old lumps 
in Marley’s Meadow, thought to be tombs 
of Saxon Kings or possibly disused air-raid 
shelters. Home of Mr. F. Bether at 23 High 
Street, successful ‘‘What’s My Line?” 
challenger; plaque affixed. Sir Thomas 
More’s daughter once had a drink at ‘‘ The 
Lamb.” Interesting old thatched houses, 
‘The Gatchens” (if still standing). Modern 
concrete lamp-standards. Twenty-two 
public houses, two hotels with interesting 
old waitresses. 


Hotels > 
King’s Head. i iS 7 fa 
aS) 
o -= 


Plasterers’ Arms. 











Garages 
There are no garages, but horses may 
be hired by the hour: Capt. Sapper, 


‘*‘Cob House.” Tel.: 2. CROWNCHESTER Typical industrial 


town. . Sleeps during Wakes Week. 
Many cultural centres include the Sir 
Herbert Chelp Museum, the Percy 
Trumley Art Gallery and the W. H. 
Vokins Botanical Gardens. Statue in 
: . Trumley Avenue is unique in showing a 

: = late Alderman in robes on horseback, 
crue | psinint 4 ——==_ with drawn sword (Sir H. Chelp). 


Other entertainments: ice- and roller-rinks, 


“freshwater” fishing (Crownchester Canal), 
= dancing (Ritz Ballroom, Engine Street). 
’ Also see Keir Hardie House for permanent 
Vieta ‘ exhibition of Strike Notices. 
[J : ar Hotels 
: ‘ ML 4a 
li ait A ovsm Mm sa 3 
gE 


@ To Boeial [~ Conporation : “af 


Station. £93) 
1.4 tej] Jele) Bie), Bi 7 - Typical watering- 


place. 28 cinemas, cight variety theatres, Garages 

12 dance-halls, two piers, one repertory Victory Motors. =e 
theatre (at time of going to press), four 

ice-rinks, three greyhound stadiums, eight While-U-Wait Autos. 
bathing-pools. For music-lovers, the 

Beethoven Trio, 4 p.m.-4.30 p.m. in West 
Pier Concertorium, alternate days. At 
nearby Eastcliffe, the Floral Gardens and 
Castle Ruins (artificial, c. 1928). ‘‘Have a 
Go”’ twice broadcast from Skegpool Plastics 
Centre, Fish Street. Municipal records give SKEGPOOL- ON- 
more than 200 hotels, of which the following 
are representative. 


Grand Savoy-Metropole-Carlton. e) 


> 29 ¢ 
Central Conference. 


& 
. Clarence House. PS Q 


The Grosvenor. 7! 
Garages 

































































Most of these are as Skegpool’s 


visitors tend to buy afresh rather than have 
old cars repaired. Note may however be 


taken of All-Nite Garage & 3 and 


‘ 
Conquest Motors -—~ 
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Have you ever ridden in a tram? 


rT*HERE are still places in the quiet 

backwaters of Britain where com- 
munication between one district and 
another is made by the old-fashioned 
electric tram. 

People who do not know them cannot 
imagine the curious old-world grace 
with which these dignified vehicles 
glide along the gleaming tracks that 
line the cobbled streets in many an 


For further information and free literature, write the British 


outlying metropolis in Britain’s ever- 
surprising isle. 

They seem at once exotic and homely 
as they growl and clang their way past 
the long terraces of humble homesteads, 
from pub to railway station, from 
cricket field to chapel. Ting !—and 
Mrs. Ormondroyd has the fourpenny 
ticket that will take her to the gasworks. 
Ting!—and Mr. Huyton is on his 
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way to the post office to collect his 
pension. 

They're friendly vehicles, trams, as 
friendly as the folk who man them 
and the folk who ride them. It is 
worth making a detour to get to know 
them. 

Drop in and see your travel agent 
now. He will be glad to give you any 
further advice you require. 


Travel Association. 
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Seven Star Heaven By ee, 


HEN he woke he could not 

\ \) remember immediately where 

he was. The room was 
furnished in restrained taste and very 
comfortable. He thought he must be 
at home, not out with his family at 
Park Drive, of course, but at the 
Majestic in his home town, only a short 
distance from the office. He felt too 
lazy to get up and look, but he knew 
that if he opened the window and leant 
out he could see the highest trees in 
the Gardens. At the back of the 
building would be the low-ceilinged 
quarter he had loved ever since he began 
work there and the foreign food down 
steps and the music shops. 

Then he thought that perhaps he was 
wrong, that he was off on a business 
trip, that he had had a hard day the day 
before in conference. He wondered 
whether he could be in Rome. He had 
only to get up and lean out and there 
would be a garden up a wall and the 
edge of a gate that had been built for 
the Cexsars to parade under. He 
wondered how far he was from the Via 
Nationale, where the Rome office was. 
He suddenly felt like an aranciata 
spremuda. 

He stretched out his hand with an 
effort and picked a printed card off the 
wall. It was headed non-committally 
Hotel and printed in six languages. It 
simply said the building contained a 
barber, a florist, a post-office and a 
cinema. He still felt too dazed with his 
exceptionally heavy sleep to recover the 
immediate past. Could he be in New 
York? Would someone from the New 
York office turn up with theatre tickets? 


Could he get down to the Village and 
see Charles and Magda? Could he 
manage the complete American break- 
fast? His imagination drifted across the 
world-wide interests of his corporation. 
What about Tokyo? What about 
Birmingham? 

He rang for Room Service and gave 
his orders to a neutral-voiced, courteous, 
ungushing woman. He could not place 
her accent. The light brown skin and 
odd mixture of racial traits of the waiter 
who brought in his breakfast suggested 
miscegenation. His voice was foreign 
but perfectly at ease. 

“Where am I?” he 
poured out the coffee. 

“In the Hotel Majestic, sir,” said the 
waiter without any comment in his 
tone. 

“In the Hotel Majestic where?” he 
asked irritably. 

“Fifth floor, sir.” 

He snapped angrily and the waiter 
bowed, as though he had been in- 
structed how to deal with a situation 
that had been foreseen, and said he 
would get the Floor Manager. 


zsked as he 


The breakfast was good, but although 
everything he had ordered was produced 
rapidly and expertly, it threw no light 


on his whereabouts. Neither did the 
appearance of the Floor Manager, who 
might have come from almost any part 
of the Mediterranean, as he waited for 


the guest’s questions with a smile of 


restrained friendliness. 

“T can’t seem to remember anything. 
How did I get here?”’ 

“You came from the airport in the 
hotel bus, sir.” 


G. PRICE 


“I can’t remember that, though I 
suppose I looked at the town through 
the windows.” 

“The bus is specially designed for 
the comfort of our guests, sir. ‘They 
would not enjoy seeing bad weather or 
being fried in the sun, would they? 
Provided the light is clear and the air is 
conditioned there is no need of windows. 
The walls of the hotel buses are all 
carefully blended pastel shades.” 

“What airport are you talking 
about?” 

“The hotel’s private airport. It is 
reserved for the planes that link the 
hotels.” 

“T suppose they have no windows 
either?” 

“Flying so far above the cloud they 
are better without windows, which often 
permit of alarm in taking off and 
landing.” 

“You mean I came here from some 
other hotel?” 

“All our guests do, sir. Sometimes 
they remain with us for-a long time, but 
most of them are rather restless and 
move on to another hotel. If you wish 
us to reserve a passage for you, please 
let the office know. We shall be happy 
to arrange it.” 

“T shall be wondering whether I have 
ever lived in the raw world at all soon. 
Perhaps I’ve been renamed Guest 
55/a/13 or something.” 

Nervously he jumped from the bed 
and got his passport. “The Manager of 
the Hotel requests and requires all Hotel 
Managers, Plane Captains and Bus 
Drivers to serve the Bearer, to comply 
with his requests, to study his comfort and 
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to maintain him in an optimum physical 
environment.” 

Ile rushed to the window and tried to 
open it, only to find it was a lighting 
panel designed to represent a cloudless 
blue sky. ‘The Manager explained that 
air-conditioning was more agreeable 
because more precisely regulable than 
windows of the older type. He began to 
dress and the Manager smiled politely 
and left, saying that he would find the 
lifts to the lower floors just outside his 
room. 

“All I want is the lift to the front 
door,” he shouted. The Manager 
explained that buses could be boarded 
in a small bus-station that formed part 
of the actual building and was, in fact, 
a roofed courtyard. 

He turned into the lift and snapped 
“Street level.” Then, as the lift-girl 
looked doubtful, “Ground Floor.” He 
arrived in an open hall, with shops and 
sales counters all round the walls, and 
plenty of chairs and divans. Archways 


labelled in strip lighting led to various 
Restaurants, the Medical Officer, the 
Swimming Pool, the Sports Room, 
the Library, the Television Lounge, the 
Créche and the Bars. He swung right 
the way round but there were no 
revolving doors, no cluster of hall 
porters. He took out a cigarette and an 
hotel servant immediately gave him a 
light. He sat down in a chair and as he 
lowered himself another servant eased 
it forward for him, placed magazines by 
his side and adjusted the portable ash- 
tray so that he required the minimum 
movement to flick his ash into it. 

He noticed an office and jumped up 
and went over to the guichet marked 
“Inquiries.” A tailored smile called 
him by name and asked whether he 
would like a reservation to be made of 
a seat in the cinema, of a table in one of 
the restaurants. 

He said “I have lost my memory. 
I want to know what town in what 
country I’m in.” 
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The receptionist said “You are in 
the hotel.” 

He grew angrier and said ‘Tell me at 
once—where is the hotel?” 

She said ‘Why, right here, of course, 
sir. You are in the middle of it.” 

He pounded on the ledge in front of 
him and said ‘‘What town and what 
country is the hotel in?” 

She said ‘‘But, sir, this is a de luxe 
hotel, it’s what they call extraterritorial. 
It is linked up with the other hotels, 
you know. There is nothing to worry 
about. Local taxes and so on are 
included in your bill and we have an 
arrangement covering Customs.” 

He turned and ran to a blank piece of 
wall below a high niche holding a bronze 
god and a small inset fountain and 
hammered on it. The solid marble was 
not a hidden door, nor was it solid 
marble. It was slightly warm to the 
touch and it gave under his blows, 
though each time he drew back his fist 
it regained its smooth surface. Then he 
butted it with his head and felt dazed 
and tried to open his eyes and opened 
them and was back in bed in his hotel 
room and a waiter was standing by him 
to take his breakfast order and he 
remembered he had come in the night 
before for a business conference at 
eleven. 

The waiter said ‘“‘What would you 
like for breakfast, sir? We can provide 
anything you would care for; might I 
suggest fruit-juice, cereal, eggs, rolls 
and butter, coffee?” 

He said he wanted a typical local 
breakfast and the waiter said most guests 
in the hotel liked the breakfast he had 
suggested, so he supposed it would be 
that. 


& & 


‘The scene is the Dockers’ elegant first- 
floor flat in Claridge House, Davies Street, 
Mayfair. Lady Docker is wearing a plum- 
covered housecoat.’’—Jllustrated 


More tin-opener trouble. 





End of Holiday Planning Section 
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R. JUSTICE ERMINE gave 
M his considered judgment in the 
Stamp Monopoly case to-day. 

He said: 

In this important prosecution Doctor 
Hill, a Member of Parliament and 
Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General, is 
accused of certain offences under the 
Restrictive Practices (Restriction) Act, 
1956. Among his numerous activities 
are included the manufacture and sale 
of postage stamps. These are sold not 
only by the regular State post offices 
but by certain individuals who, though 
not employed by the Crown, are per- 
mitted to engage in this traffic after 
strict inquiry and under licence. One 
such licensee was a Mr. Biffin, who kept 
a small shop in a quiet corner of a 
London suburb, for the sale of news- 
papers, magazines, tobacco, sweets, 
stationery and so forth. ‘The nearest 
post office, or sub-post-office, was half 
a mile away, and it was a great con- 
venience to Mr. Biffin’s customers, 
many of whom were old and im- 
pecunious, to be able to purchase 
stamps at his little shop. But to Mr. 
Biffin this trade brought no direct 
revenue. It was, he told the Court, 
“just part of the service,” and a tedious 
part too, he added. Without doubt it 
carried some benefit to the Crown as 
well by attracting his customers into 
a certain amount of unnecessary corre- 
spondence. 

After many years a Mr. Pook set up 
a shop of a similar character about 
half-way between Mr. Biffin and the sub- 
post-office, which, by the way, was run 
in harness with another small stationery 
and miscellaneous shop. Mr. Pook, 
who very soon drew off some of Mr. 
Biffin’s trade, applied for a licence to 
sell stamps, wishing not to be behind 
Mr. Biffin in anything. But the General 
Post Office, after examining all the 
circumstances, said that since their own 
office was only four hundred yards away 
the district was sufficiently supplied 
already, and refused to grant Mr. Pook a 
licence. 

Mr. Biffin then had a notion which 
shows that the fine and famous spirit of 
the British merchant is not quite dead. 
He put it about that not only was he the 
only purveyor of postage stamps for half a 





Misleading Cases: The Stamp 


Hill 


Regina v. 


mile in any direction, but he was willing 
to sell stamps at cut prices—a five 
shilling book for 4/6d. and a half-crown 
book for 2/3d. This generous dealing 
soon brought back to him most of the 
customers who had deserted to Mr. 
Pook. But after a few weeks the news 
reached the General Post Office, carried, 
it may be, by Mr. Pook himself. Mr. 
Biffin suffered a severe rebuke from one 
of the prisoner’s officers, his licence to 
sell stamps was withdrawn, and a drift 
of customers to Mr. Pook began again. 

These are the facts upon which, at 
the indignant Mr. Biffin’s instigation, the 
Postmaster-General is charged with 
offences under Sections 2, 5 and 8 
(sub-section 2(b)) of the Act. The Act 


is directed against monopolies and 
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monopolistic practices which unnaturally 
narrow the channels of trade and tend to 
aggravate the cost of living. ‘The con- 
duct of the prisoner, member of an 
Administration which has set its face 
against such practices, must be con- 
sidered surprising, even if it were 


lawful. He holds a monopoly of the 
manufacture and sale of postage stamps, 
and the carriage of the mails. There are 
many who think that private enterprise 
would do this business better and 
cheaper, as it has in the past. Some of 
us can remember the golden days of the 
penny post, for which the celebrated 
Rowland Hill won so fine a battle in 
1840. That was the envy of the world. 

Many a private captain of industry, | 
believe, could provide a similar service 


to-day if he had the powers, without 
the processes, of Whitehall. So long 
year 1680 one William 
Dockwra, a London merchant, brought 


ago as the 


into existence the London penny post, 
a service which in some ways has 
never been equalled—four to eight 
deliveries a day in the greater part of 
London, and ten to twelve in the 
business centres. But as soon as it began 
to show a profit the Duke of York, on 
whom the Post Office revenues had been 
settled by the Crown, asserted his 
Dockwra was compelled to 
withdraw, and, what is more, to pay 


damages. 


monopoly. 


The melancholy tale has continued 
ever since, though in spite of Govern- 
ment handling the London penny post 
did survive till 1801, and the general 
penny post from 1840 to 1918. To-day 
it costs 24d. to send a letter from a house 








in Berkeley Street to a house in 
Berkeley Square: and if any private 
citizen offered to carry it for a penny all 
the forces of the State would be massed 
against him. 

Mr. Biffin did not go as far as that: 
but upon him, none the less, this 
jealous monopoly has jumped with 
crushing effect. What was his offence? 
He has not defrauded the Revenue, for 
he paid full value for the stamps that he 
obtained from the Post Office: he has 
not even made a profit out of them. He 


has not restricted the public use of 


stamps: indeed, to some extent, he may 
have expanded it. He has not increased, 
or maintained at too high a level, any 
part of the cost of living: indeed, within 
his own small circle, he has reduced it. 
Yet he has been held to be at fault, and 
harshly punished. Why? Because he 
sold certain goods at a price below that 
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prescribed and exacted by the producer. 
In other words, in all its ugliness, we 
see that familiar ogre Retail Price 
Maintenance, supported by secret in- 
quiries and punitive sanctions, which is 
the principal target of Part I of the Act. 
I find the prisoner guilty of all the 
particular offences with which he is 
charged. It would be idle to inflict 
upon him the heavy fines provided in 
Section 128, for the money would have 
to be found by the taxpayer and paid 
into the Treasury, which would be 
contrary to natural justice. So he must 
go to prison for a bit. 

On the general question to which I 
have referred with admirable brevity 
and point it is not for the Court to 
pronounce a decisive opinion. But it is 
provided in Part III of the Act that the 
Court may refer to the Monopolies 
Commission, commonly known, I 
believe, as the “Star Chamber,” any 
matter which in such proceedings as 
these may suggest to the Court the 
possibility of inefficiency or public 
damage in the conduct of any monopoly: 
and the Commission may then recom- 
mend measures for the ending or 
mending of the monopoly in question. 


Without hesitation I formally refer the 
affairs of the General Post Office for 
close examination by that Commission. 
The charges made for the carriage of 
letters and parcels, and for what are 


revoltingly described as Telecom- 
munications, are vital to the commercial 
life of the nation, and enter into the cost 
of almost every commodity and service. 
If they are shown to be excessive, 
whether from avarice or inefficiency, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers will see at least 
one clear course through the jungle of 
Inflation. It may well be that such a 
service should no longer be left at the 
mercy of a monopoly. The Commission 
may recommend the Crown to follow 
the example itself has set in the field of 
television, that is, to establish, in 
stimulating parallel, an Independent 
Postal and Telephone Service. On the 
other hand, it may not. Take him 
away. 


& & 


‘“ LIGHTNING STRIKE ON Busgs FAILs. 
Dispute Over ConpuctTor.” 
Manchester Guardian 


It sounds quite satisfactory. 
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HE new and terrible little books 
| are in our pockets, blank pages 
accusative, kinds of skeletons of 
an unknown future. What will be 
written beneath the printed premonition 
All Saints Day Fox Hunting Begins? 
What can our simple pens presume to 
add to so vital a liquidation as Removal 
Term (Scotland)? © Full Moon, the 
diary apostrophizes at least once a 
month. ¢ Last Quarter it weeps, like a 
broken groat. Yet one day these virgin, 
abstract pages must be spidered with our 
painful pathognomics: with ‘Euston 
6.30”: with “Remember pay Nappy 
Service”: with “Lucky Star 2.30, 
Romping Rhomboid (Cesarwtch)”: with 
“Dine Mossinghams, Ritz” (crossed 
out): and sometimes, so furtive, a ring 
round a date and a cross in a corner. 
These, though, are idle terrors com- 
pared with the full impact of those few 
pages already filled in at the front of the 
little book: I do not mean those on 
which by now we have already written, 
I mean the printed pages, those we 
would like for extra telephone numbers. 
Let us not suppose—for it would be too 
strong a meat—that we have been the 
distracted recipients of a Gardener's 
Companion, or a Motorist’s Diary, or a 
Nurse’s Compendium; that one should 
live with fields of unendurable compost, 
torque and gasket on the A6, hints on 
gastrojejunostomy or pretty pen-and- 
ink executions of Hey’s Skull Saw is 
just bad luck, and we will hardly be 
expected to spend a year in such 
company. 

No, let us take the simple case of the 
ordinary five or six pages of assimilable 
general knowledge at the front of an 
ordinary diary: the words we may read 
self-consciously alone in a restaurant; 
or on a paperless railway journey; or 
when there is so very much to do that 
it cannot be faced and idleness must be 
fabricated, as when one reads the 
telephone directory. This is the 
moment! This is the light-headed hour 
when we learn that the Moon’s Mass is 
1,81 of Earth’s, that Solomon’s Temple 
was built in 1012 B.c., that the area of 
Baffin Land is 230,000 square miles (and 
one square mile is 2°5889 sq. kilometres ; 
work that in wool for your Dutch 
friends). It is also the hour when con- 
science learns what ageing brains have 





Ohm Sweet Ohm 


By WILLIAM SANSOM 


long forgotten, old schooled simplicities, 
bienfaisances as the grains in a dram and 
the links in a chain and all those square, 
one-O’ed rods that go to make a single 
rood. Much water has passed beneath 
the bridge: but then—could it truly have 
been water, when two-pints-make-one- 
quart weathers so mysteriously well? 

Self-condemnation rigours quickly 
into hope. The daydream begins. “Jf 
I knew all these things, if so few small 
pages rested on the tip of my tongue as 
easily as this diary rests on my finger- 
tips—what sure advancements would be 
made, what unknown fields of lolly 
conquered!” The vision grows—of a 
cold-eyed self, computing like lightning 
without even moving the thin pale lips; 
and the answer raps out: and the great 
Belgian financier opposite is floored; 
congratulations, suave handshakes, and 
one is sleeping on the boards of sixty 
companies contemporaneously with the 
cushions of a Mediterranean yacht. 
But daydreams can be generous, success 
brings on a warmer appreciation of 
others—and soon one is lost again, now 
in a blaze of admiration for the compiler 
of the Important Dates in History page. 
One little page with not quite one 
hundred dates selected—yet this man 
not only includes such banalities as the 
Battle of Waterloo and the Gunpowder 
Plot and the first Pharaoh (it is world 
history, Confucius comes in too), but he 
manages 1769 Arkwright’s Spinning 
Jenny, 1694 Bank of England Incor- 
porated, and 1878 Electric Lighting 
introduced and the Phonograph in- 
vented! Note the careful distinction. 
And he goes further: he distinguishes 
between 1440 Koster invented printing, 
and 1476 Caxton began printing! All 
on one page. 

Such magic shatters the brightest 
daydream, sags one sorrowfully to 
earth. And thus to earth one day I was 
sagged—only to turn the page and see 
staring brashly at me the following: 
OHM’s LAW -—Watts = Volts « Amps, 
Volts=Amps < Ohms. 

This is in itself disquieting: but 
how much more when one realizes the 
human colloquy inferred! Soon I could 
see the terrible asseveration less in 
letter than in figure, as something like 
an early-nineteenth-century painting of 
a conversation piece—I saw, I see, the 
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German Herr Ohm, the youngest of 
them all, dictating in the new trousers 
what his knee-breeched elders Signor 
Volta of Como and M. Ampére the 
Lyonnais and our own James Watt 


should do. I see these three learned 
gentlemen performing a sort of 
physicists’ square-dance to the guttural 
call of the youngster from Cologne, 
himself joining in only towards the end, 
as a Canaletto sky turns from blue to 
evening yellow and the white of the 
garden furniture and the dying silks 
darken. Who is the fiddler—Galvani? 
As the dance livens, the law livens too! 
Watts == Amps’ x Ohms! Watts= 
Jolts’+ Ohms! It is all there, plainly 
in my diary! And Ohm is taking a 
greater part at each conjugation, finally 
running in underneath, while old Watt 
takes the lead. Little does the young 
dog care how Ampére grieved. his 
father’s execution or spent a lifetime 
loving Julie Carron; how Alessandro 
Volta capped his physicist’s medals 
with a senatorship of the new Lombardy ; 
how Watt only wanted to retire to the 
quiet attic at Heathfield Hall where he 
spent his last nineteen years. No, 
Herr Ohm must go on. The lights of 
Europe must go on. But alas, even 
Ohm could never be a law unto himself. 
He died of apoplexy, at Munich, in 
1854. 


a a 


Insult to Injury 
“KNIFE IN YOUTH’s STOMACH 
CHARGE OF UNLAWFUL Possession.” 
Worcester County Press 


HE cult of mink still keeps pace 
with mink cultivation. Yet as 


ever more mink farms start up in 
country after country, there must 
surely come a time when too many 
minks will be chasing too few film stars. 
How is it that mink has become the 
contemporary symbol for luxury? The 
magnate with the Midas touch confers 
mink on his lady as though it were the 
greatest tribute he could pay to beauty. 
Yet he could settle for sables at twice 
the cost. Ermine, too, is attractively 
high and pricey; while the rare chin- 
chilla is beyond the dreams of normal 
avarice. Again, broadtail is fabulous 
both in price and legend. One of the 
fables, obstetrically inexact, is that the 
ewe is slaughtered for her unborn 
young. In general practice this is not so. 
Broadtail is only obtained as the result 
of an accident or the premature death 
of the ewe. It is, as might be supposed, 
a very delicate pelt; so thin and supple 
that it has been used by couturiers to 
make complete suits. Balmain’s last 


—vevie 


ae as or 


“As I was saying to Woodrow Wyatt. . .” 


collection showed an evening 
entirely of white broadtail. 

Yet it is mink, of the weasel tribe, 
which spells prosperity and success. 
Mink stands for glamour, for premiéres, 
for spotlights. It has largely taken the 
place of Russian sable which stood for 
romance, for Romanoffs, carriages and 
candelabra. Sables have an aristocratic 
gotit de scandale whith has accompanied 
them through the years and through the 
novels . . . a fur for high-bred heroines 
to love in, not pin-up girls. Thus, 
whereas before the war Russian sable 
was nearly six times the price of mink, 
it is now only twice as much, the 
demand for mink having increased 
three hundredfold. Mink is a very 
good fur. It is versatile, being suitable 
for both day and evening wear; it is 
most becoming in all its colours; it is 
hard-wearing, and it has an excellent 
name for the headlines. Indeed, it 
could be a case of give a weasel a good 
name; small magic in “the weasel touch.” 

More endearing than its family name 
is the fact that the mink’s young are 
called kits. Each basic mutation colour 
has started with a freak kit. It was the 
appearance on a Wisconsin mink ranch 
of a little odd-kit-out, grey instead of 
brown, which started the whole mutation 
business in the early nineteen-thirties. 
Oh, the despair of its poor mother when 
she saw her ugly minkling, the suspicions 
of the father! But the breeder saw its 
potentialities, and worked out a three- 
year pattern of inheritance. A standard 
brown female is crossed with a male 
mutation, producing an all-dark family. 
In the second year the females of this 
hybrid litter are crossed with mutation 
males: half the kits are mutation, the 
other half being hybrids just like Mum. 
In the third year, mutation is crossed 
with mutation to produce a complete 
mutation litter. 

The most rare and_ expensive 
mutations are Topaz and Sapphire. 
Then come, in order of precedence, 
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Snow-white, 
and Silverblu. 


Aleutian, Royal Pastel, 

Mutations cost more 
than the brown ranched mink, but wild 
mink is the most costly of all. In the 
animal world it is the creatures who 
lead the toughest lives who have the 
finest coats—just the opposite to what 
obtains in the world of women. Thus, 
the mink of perfection comes from the 
far Canadian North. Nevertheless, 
despite his cosseted life, the ranched 
mink’s pelt wears just as well as the 
wild one; and the lady who prefers 
wild mink for its silky golden-brown 
appearance can get the same effect, at 
ranched mink price, by choosing the 
mutation “Half-blood”: ranched mink 
crossed with a mutation. 

Persian lamb has always been more 
favoured on the Continent than in 
England; but this year it is much seen 
in London, particularly for accessories 
and etceteras: muffs, hats, collars, cuffs 
and facings. Persian lamb is, in truth, 
the most urbane of furs, mating most 
successfully with town tweeds. The 
South West African Persian lamb would 
seem, by its name, to be a creature of 
dual nationality, a displaced animal. 
When Germany was developing her 
pre-1914 colonies, a far-sighted Father- 
lander smuggled four rams and twenty- 
eight ewes out of Afghanistan; smug- 
gling must have been easier in those 
days. ‘These chosen lambs flourished 
exceedingly in the country of their 
abduction, and Persian lamb is now, 
next to diamonds, the mandate’s richest 
asset, nicknamed “black gold.” On the 
hoof, the Persian lamb must look oddly 
chic and boulevardy in those regions, 
with her thin black-stockinged legs, her 
neatly permed hair. The young lambs 
have flatter pelts, only marcelle waved; 
it is the matron muttons who affect the 
tightest curlicues. 

In the collection of Mr. S. London 
there are some fine examples of grey 
Persian lamb, undyed. Some feel that 
black Persian lamb ages the wearer; 
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not so the grey. Not so at all Mr. 
London’s long double-breasted grey 
coat, a young woman’s possession, 
tailored and debonair. In this salon, 
also, beaver is much loved. Phantom 
beaver is only a third the price of 
mink; and a honey-beige coat, with 
caftan slits au Dior, is wholly of this 
moment. For the country, ivory or 
caramel beaver are more sportive; and 
Mr. London has in hand a model of 
pure white beaver, the first in this 
country. Also unique is his £3,000 
chinchilla coat: hardly a coat, just a 
little evening shrug, soft and silken, 
weighing nothing at all. It is only two 
years since the law against trapping 
chinchilla was lifted, and the forty-six 
skins which make up this simple 
garment are the first we have imported. 
It is this House which supplied the six 
zebra skins which upholstered Lady 
Docker’s car. But there are no zebras 
in the salon; leopard and ocelot are the 
only obvious candidates for the old Zoo 
tie. Ocelot, always the fur for spectator 
sports, is now regarded as equally smart 
for town. It follows fashion more 
closely than the softer pelts, and styling 





is highly important if the ocelot is to 
look contemporary and well-groomed. 

The Bradley collection, couturier 
designed, is always the most immediate 
to the mode: a brown hair seal redingote 
has low-placed flap pockets and caftan 
slits; a grey hair seal jacket has white 
flank reveres; dyed Russian ermine is 
shown for country wear, tightly belted 
with a leather girth; lynx is mounted on 
black velvet for a doublet to wear with 
after-ski pants. For evening, the col- 
lection includes circular stoles with 
sleeves; stoles moored by little buttoning 
cummerbunds; natural white mink coats 
lined with brocade. In general, there is 
a preference for capes and cape collars, 
for much fullness from the shoulders. 
Necklines are neat, and often collarless, 
while the wrap or cape-stole stands 
away from the neck, softly framing the 
profile. Sleeves tend to be narrow and 
cuffless, therefore neat and convenient; 
many are only three-quarter length, or 
have a tight inner lining which allows 
them to be pushed up and stay up: the 
cocktail sleeve. 

There is so much about furs that the 
eye does not see but the heart could 





grieve over later, that it is wise to go to 
such specialist furriers where the best 
advice and after-care is given. <A 
musquash coat, for example, can cost 
£300; one, seemingly similar, half that 
price. It is not only the quality of the 
pelts which makes the difference, but of 
the workmanship, the prodigious work- 
manship in each model: seventy to a 
hundred skins make one mink coat. 

A hundred weasels to one mink coat 
. . . how many thousand go to the 
Charity Ball? Were the attendant in the 
cloakroom to fall asleep in the unbusy 
time around midnight, might not her 
charges come alive at the witching hour? 
Not only the minkish weasels, but the 
playful opossums and beavers, the sable 
martens and ermine stoats, the blue and 
white foxes—and how many polecats to 
one fitch coat? As the sounds of the last 
waltz drifted into the cloakroom there 
would be a scamper back to the hangers. 
Once more the anxious voice of the 
White Rabbit (call him White Mink) 
would be heard complaining: The 
Duchess! The Duchess! Oh, my dear 
paws! Oh, my fur and whiskers ! 
ALISON ADBURGHAM 


Holiday Planning Crossword 


Across 
8. ‘This adder’s not poisonous, it’s periodical. (6) 14. 
9. 10 more formally; after 8 it’s time to bask. (8) 15. 


10. Screw up your vulgar face in single-decked boats; that's 17. 


one way of spending them. (8) 


11. Amid the alien corn, as a critical cabaret visitor might 22. 
say; after 10 passports needed. 


































































































12. Warrior king with a way of his own. (8) 

Do I wander in Arctic surroundings? Starkers! (6) 
‘Take away the number you first thought of. (4) 
Such recompense makes women wild. (7) 


20. Source of sauce. (7) 


Where sheep may safely graze. (4) 


24. I go in the vessel for 8 and 9 or 10 and 11. (6) 


32. 


be. (8) 


Pisces. (8) 


23. Old Faithful. 





11. (6) 
Solution next week 
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. Law laid down. 
13. No time for the log of the 24 across. (4) 
16. Mainly fussy decoration. (4) 
18. High seat of power; worth a visit on 10 and 11. (8) 
19. Cinerama distortion suggests a variety of 19 and 11. (8) 
21. Wagons which are hitched to stars. (8) 
(7) 
25. If it did § and 9 was not a success. (6) 
27. It’s a lot of trouble to take this currency on 10 and 11. (6) 
28. ‘The only sound way to return from 8 and 9 or 10 and 


26. The golden road but not to Samarkand. (8) 

29. See on sea; worth a visit on 10 and 11. (6) 

30. Such sports are never dry. (8) 

31. Such a small state we are, lad, in trouble too. (8) 
Trunks should be on 8 and 9 or 10 and 11. 


(6) 











Down. 


1. First such tourist travelled by Bullman; 10 and 11 can 


2. Beaver is part of this crusader’s armour. (6) 

3. Poets’ queen twice beheaded remains the same. (6) 

4. Among the customs not recommended on 10 and 11. (7) 
5. Special rather than common informer against Hamlct. (8) 
6 
7 


(6) 








...@ horse. 
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City 


Bird in Hand 
HAT is known in the insurance 
world as “life business,’”’ and is, 
in fact, primarily the business of 
extracting the financial sting from death, 
continues to expand. The insurance 
companies are reporting good progress 
for 1955: the men from the Prudential, 
Pearl, Norwich Union, Legal and 
General, Commercial Union, Northern 
and so on are inducing more of us to 
sign on the dotted line and save for 
rainy days and the final deluge. And 
this in spite of widespread anxiety about 

the staying power of money. 

Does a life assurance policy make 
sense under conditions of creeping 
inflation? Is it prudent to exchange 
current income and known purchasing 
power for future capital of unknown 
purchasing power? In an age where 
money loses half its value every dozen 
years is it wise to invest in anything 
other than valuables, property and 
shares in business ventures? 

At first sight the answers must be no. 
There is as yet no sign that the Govern- 
ment’s promised war against inflation 
will be anything more than a skirmish 
or that world prices are ever likely to 
turn permanently in favour of the 
consumer. There is every reason to 
believe that to-day’s pound will be 
worth no more than ten shillings by 
1970—and quite possibly much less. 
Money seems to have no future. 

But those who consider life insurance 
a snare and a delusion—and insist that 
monetary saving in any form is the 
occupation of dupes—are refusing to 
face facts. Inflation hits everybody. If 
it hit everybody alike there would be 
nothing to complain about. If we could 
all put our money into securities that 
hold their value in terms of purchasing 
power there would be no winners and 
no losers. But that is not possible. 


Inflation is undesirable very largely 
because there are still ways and means 
of by-passing it; because a handful of 





people are able to invest in inflation and 
feather their nests at the public’s 
expense. ‘Those who advise against 
saving while they themselves seek 
security in industrial ordinaries are, of 
course, asking the community to line 
their pockets for them. ‘They intend 
not only to contract out of the common 
burden of inflation but to increase their 
margin of advantage by quickening 
inflation, reducing still further the 
value of money and stepping up the 
market value of their investments. 

For most people the financial hazards 
of the future can be tackled only by 
salting away income in the form of cash 
savings—in savings certificates, P.O., 
bank and building society deposits or 
life insurance. 

Life policies are popular because they 
provide a safe home for savings, some 





Ploughshares into Swords 


ZARMERS are not a_ particularly 
belligerent class. But as many of us 
survey our farmyards we come to the 
conclusion that only another war can 
solve our difficulties. 

It is not that we yearn for a return to 
the potty bureaucratic rule of the County 
Agricultural Committees. None of us 
hankers for Ploughing Orders or Feed- 
ing Stuff Rations. That nightmare of 
fiddling spivvery and graft is well buried. 
But for all these inconveniences, war 
always brings the countryman one 
blessing: he is able to clear out his 
sheds and barns and tidy up his farm- 
yard too and at the same time be well 
paid for doing it. 

In the old days we could just manage 
to muddle through so long as a war came 
every twenty years or so. But things 
have changed, the march of progress on 
the land now means that a war is neces- 
sary at least every ten years. If one is 
not declared soon I for one shall not 
be able to crawl into any of my barns 
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relief from the man from the tax oflice, 
immediate cover against the man with 
the scythe, a fair rate of interest and, 
where required, a share of profits. If 
the threat of depreciating currency 
remains the one deterrent to wider 


participation in “life business” it 
should be remembered that the pre- 
miums themselves may also suffer loss 
of real value as the policy runs its 
course—that the later instalments of the 
gross outlay will be paid in currency 
with a purchasing power roughly equal 
to that of the sum assured. Life 
insurance, even under conditions of 
controlled sneak-thieving inflation, can 
still confer respectable profits on the 
policy-holder. 

And there is always the remote 
possibility that deflation is ‘just around 
the corner. MamMMon 


because they are so completely stuffed 
with derelict machinery. There are 
discarded discs lying on top of abandoned 
ploughs, a broken tractor mounts a 
couple of useless harrows. And this 
whole clutter of rusting iron threatens 
to topple and engulf me. There must 
be at least fifty tons of scrap in the barns, 
not to mention the odd binder, horse- 
rake and corn drill which are hazardous 
obstacles in the yard. And every year 
the pile grows as we are persuaded to 
adopt the latest machine and discard the 
old one. 

In the good old days of total war all 
we had to do when our agricultural 
mess entangled us in this kind of chaos 
was to go indoors and ’phone for the 
nearest scrap merchant. He would 
arrive promptly and with a couple of 
sledge-hammers, crowbars and cranes 
would himself lift one into tidiness again. 
He would even scrounge round the 
yard for old horse-shoes, chicken-coops 
and worn ploughshares. Not only did 
he make order out of chaos but he would 
weigh obstacles and then hand us a 
considerable amount of grubby but 
valid cash for the privilege of removing 
our impediments. 

Some of us farmers are considering, 
now that Egypt and Israel are busily 
importing tanks under licences made 
out for tractors, whether we can’t reverse 
the game and sell them our old Fordsons 
as Bren gun carriers. On a dark night 
they would make just as effective an 
ambush beside the Sea of Galilee if 
flanked by a pair of tyne harrows. 

RonaLD Duncan 
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Michael Angelo Titmarsh 


Thackeray: The Uses of Adversity, 
1811-1846. Gordon N. Ray. Cumberlege: 
O.U.P. 35/- 

THINK the author of this able, 
l painstaking and sympathetic 

account of the first half of 
Thackeray’s life a little exaggerates 
Thackeray’s current unpopularity as a 
novelist. Quite by chance I found 
myself abroad with a copy of Vanity 
Fairy last summer, picked it up to 
glance through it, and in the end read it 
with the greatest enjoyment from cover 
to cover. On making inquiries on 
return, I found that most people held 
Vanity Fair in the highest regard. One, 
at least, put it in the War and Peace 
class. About the rest of ‘Thackeray’s 
books there may be disagreement, but 
Vanity Fair is undoubtedly an undis- 
puted and still immensely popular 
classic. 

Thackeray possesses that com- 
paratively rare gift among novelists that 
he really knows what his characters 
“do.” Dickens never has much idea of 
that. Dickens’s characters are seen 
poetically. ‘The moment they cease to 
be oppressed workhouse children, 
fiendish schoolmasters, feckless debtors 
or whatever their particular dle, 
they almost cease to exist. ‘Thackeray, 
on the other hand, has no poetry, 
but he has an _ exceptionally keen 
grasp of social and practical existence. 
oth ~=novelists have an immensely 
powerful sense of character, but 
neither has much “psychology,” in 
the modern sense; in the way that, 
having established the nature of their 
puppets, they will then ruthlessly put 
those puppets in quite improbable 
juxtaposition simply to help the story on. 

Mr. Walter Allen, in one of his 
critical works, has said with great truth 
that Thackeray’s trouble is that he is so 
good that he can be judged only beside 
the very best; and beside the very 
best there is a lack of depth that 
puts him at a disadvantage. The point 
about Thackeray is that, like all great 
novelists, he wrote about people 
whom he knew. Mr. Ray seems at 
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times to feel that this requires some 
sort of an apology. There is detectable 
just a hint of the stuff that used to be 
talked in the thirties to the effect that 
novels ought to be “significant.” 

It should be quickly added that there 
is only a hint; but atouch of priggishness 
(which is, after all, very difficult to keep 
out of biography) does suggest that all 
intelligent people are infinitely above 
anything in the way of smart parties— 
and the fact that Thackeray obviously 
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A self-portrait by Thackeray from 
Punch of November 4, 1848 


took a keen interest in such things is 
regrettable. Mr. Ray writes, for 
example, of Becky Sharp: ‘The 
reader grows annoyed when for a brief 
period she is duped by the dull and 
proper world in which she is building 
herself a position . This is pure 
copybook stuff. Becky wasn’t duped. 
She wanted to be rich and grand; and 
would have been, if things had not gone 
wrong. Why should this not be 
interesting to read about? 

In the same way, as an American, 
Mr. Ray is sometimes a bit at sea about 
English social life. What he says is 
perhaps never exactly incorrect in 
itself, but the general picture builds up 
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to something far more inflexible and 
stylized than the reality. He writes as 
if the social game was being played in 
Thackeray’s time, in simple terms, 
between the middle class and the 
aristocracy; whereas, of course, it was— 
and, for that matter, still is—played by 
the infinitely complicated relationships 
of individuals with each other within 
each class just as much as between class 
and class. It is all part of the im- 
measurable convolutions and _ eccen- 
tricity of English behaviour, often 
expressed in class differences, but most 
falsely to be thought of only in such terms. 

There is much acceptable detail in 
this book about the Anglo-Indian back- 
ground of Thackeray’s family, which 
was closely connected with the Honour- 
able East India Company. It even 
appears that the novelist himself had 
Indian blood. Some critics have com- 
plained that there is here even too 
much detail. With this I do not at all 
agree. It seems to me of the greatest 
interest to hear, for example, about the 
background of Thackeray’s wife’s family. 
The episode involving the ex-governess 
at the fancy dress ball in Paris is also a 
sidelight not to be missed. 

Thackeray emerges as an attractive 
and honourable man. No doubt he had 
his silly side, and he possessed a 
facetious cocksureness which may have 
been irritating to contemporaries. But 
that was a common characteristic of the 
period, and Thackeray’s way of dealing 
with his really appalling troubles do him 
nothing but credit. 

He could draw, and worked as an 
artist and art critic without having much 
idea what painting was about. Mr. Ray 
shows an amusing parallel between 
Finnegans Wake and The Yellowplush 
Papers; though surely it is going a little 
far to speak of Joyce as a “pattern 
novelist” of our time, even in America, 
where Joyce-mania has been carried to 
ludicrous lengths. Thackeray’s con- 
nection with Punch (regarding which 
periodical Mr. Ray is not absolutely up 
to date) is also an entertaining part of 
the narrative. In short this is a book for 
everyone interested either in Thackeray 
or life in the early-nineteenth century. 

ANTHONY POWELL 
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Roaring Boys. Edward Blishen. 

and Hudson, 12/6 

Mr. Blishen disguises his educational 
experiences as fiction, but his novel is 
intended to provide an accurate picture 
of a tough Secondary Modern School. 
His account of being the exhausted 
victim of his pupils’ bullying is very 
funny. His descriptions of a large 
number of boys are both funny and 
sympathetic. Slowly he won enough 
control to make some teaching possible. 

Mr. Blishen’s fierce anger at the 
conditions that produced the hooligan- 
ism he had to deal with is too well held 
in. ‘The appalling school he describes 
cannot be like that solely from the 
effects of the war on slum homes. Better 
councils, better administrators and better 
headmasters have fought back with 
success in some pretty bad areas. Mr. 
Blishen seems to think that being 
howled down for his first year was 
entirely his own fault; the change in the 
attitude of his pupils when they got to 
know him shows it was not. It is surely 
the responsibility of a headmaster to gain 
a hearing for his staff when they first 
arrive. R. G. G. P. 


Thames 


The China Shepherdess. 
Marceau. Barker, 12/6 
One of M. Marceau’s subsidiary 

characters, a lazy and “gluttonous” 

reader, has “the glancing eye of a 

reviewer who can find, at first sight, the 

three lines on a page that trace the 
direction of the plot.”’ Such lines play no 
part in the author’s own method, by 
which the apparently arbitrary choice of 
incident is effectively contrasted with the 
care lavished on the actual writing and 
the construction of each separate chapter. 
The adventures of a precocious adoles- 
cent group, led by Marie-Jeanne, the 
serene and captivating “ child of despair,” 
who constantly skirts the fringes of 
delinquency without being, herself, cor- 
rupted, and her cousin Nicholas, intent 
on acquiring direct experience of life and 
comparing it with that which may be 
derived from literature, are recorded 
with ironic detachment and frequent 
flashes of farcical humour: their com- 
bination of ferocious innocence and 
moral nihilism recalling Les Enfants 

Terribles, with additional existentialist 

elements. 

The lucid, poetical quality of this 
highly original and entertaining novel is 
admirably conveyed in translation by 
David Hughes and Marie-Jacqueline 
Mason. J. M.-R. 


Félicien 


The Capel Letters—-1814—1817. Edited 
by the Marquess of Anglesey. Cape, 18/- 
An aristocratic English family seeking 

escape from high prices at home just a 

few months before the opening of the 

Waterloo campaign pitched on Brussels, 

of all places, for their temporary abode. 

Their ideas of extreme economy not 

forbidding the employment of eight 

house-servants and all the entertaining 


needed to attract Wellington’s senior 
officers to their residence, the four 
sparkling elder daughters and _ their 
mother were soon in a position to 
smuggle Brussels lace and inside in- 
formation to an adored old lady back in 
Surrey. Here are their letters to her. 
From such a build-up much excite- 
ment might be expected, and indeed for 
a few pages the fervour of the battle at 
their garden gates is reflected pretty 
briskly, but otherwise this is little more 
than a social record of the period. As 
such it is fascinatingly familiar, for in 
the unashamed delicious snobhery and 
worship of wealth no less than in the 
delicate precision of phrase one hears 
the exact tones of Fitzwilliam Darcy and 
Emma Woodhouse. ‘These were the very 
people about whom Jane Austen was 
writing. c.6. 


Richard the Third. Paul Murray Kendall. 

Allen and Unwin, 30/- 

Only an American professor could 
engage himself in a clean fight over 
Richard III and produce a biography, as 
distinct from an argument; which is not 
to say that Mr. Kendall is without a 
point of view. The result of this most 
impressive research into the villainies of 
a legendary horror may well create a 
certain unease in those who journey from 
the Tower to the Princes’ bones in 
Westminster Abbey unhampered by 
thoughts of good for Richard. Quite 
definitely Mr. Kendall takes the edge off 
one rudely stampt, presenting his case 
with determined and detailed benev- 
olence, pruning all the wicked Tudor 
prejudice to an extent which leaves a 
sense of loss. Mr. Kendall’s scholarly 
pertinacity is morally and _ factually 
admirable, yet English history appears in 
a lesser light when traitors are not 
allowed to triumph. 

Curiously enough Mr. Kendall’s 
cushioned monotone revives when he 
sternly describes Henry VII's iniquities. 
Could it be that justice for its own sake 
holds no enchantment? Lengthy ap- 
pendices enable Richard enthusiasts to 
work out the whole case back to traditional 
villainy, which shows that Mr. Kendall 
has not laboured in vain—his generous 
documentation allows everyone to join 
in the game of finding the true Richard. 

K. D. 


The First Fifty Years of the Rhodes 

Trust. Blackwell, 27/6 

Although produced for domestic con- 
sumption, this cheering account of the 
history of the Rhodes Trust and its 
scholars will interest anyone interested 
in the history of the twentieth century. 
Lord Elton gives the general account. 
The late Sir Francis Wylie, in much the 
best-written contribution, describes the 
first thirty years in Oxford. Sir Carleton 
Allen brings the story of Rhodes House 
and Oxford up to date and edits a 
collection of records and statistics, with 
interesting details of the later careers of 
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“You, Maugham, Churchill, Gilbert Murray 
. . why, all the really fascinating men aré 


over eighty, Mr. Willis.” 


Rhodes Scholars. Dr. Frank Aydelotte 
deals with the American scholarships. 
Some of the detail about the super- 
structure, with General Secretaries and 
Oxford Secretaries and Overseas Secre- 
taries and Committees and service of 
outstanding devotion by administrators 
may seem a little over-serious to the 
outsider; the selection of three thousand 
men spread over half a century is made to 
sound the equal of the work of the Red 
Cross or the International Labour 
Office. The illustrations include Milner, 
Amery, Geoffrey Dawson and Lothian: 
one wonders about the historical results 
of the connection between the Rhodes 
Trust and what The Spectator enjoys 
calling “The Establishment.” 
6.4. P; 


The Wreck of the Golden Mary. Charles 
Dickens and Wilkie Collins. Arthur 
Barker, 9/6 
This is not an important contribution 

to letters. It first appeared in the 1856 

Christmas number of Household Words, 

and it seems evident that neither author 

took much trouble with it. It is not even 

a true collaboration, but rather a game of 

consequences; of the three chapters 

Dickens wrote the first, and Collins 

finished the tale. 

But though Dickens could write 
slickly, his imagination never slept. ‘The 
virtuous sea-captain, though too good to 
be true, is nevertheless alive; we would 
know him again anywhere. ‘The miser 
who when — shipwrecked = concerns 
himself with the safety of a little girl— 
only because Providence is more likely 
to save a boat containing one innocent 
soul—is an amusing grotesque. 

After Dickens had described the ship- 
wreck Collins added a chapter of short 
magazine stories, as told by survivors to 
pass time in the boats; and a perfunctory 
account of the rescue. The result pleased 
the readers of Household Words, and 
to-day will please the curious. 

A. L. D. 





AT THE PLAY 


Exhibition of Juvenile Drama 


? (VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum) 


g & IE miserably laconic vocabulary of 
our theatre managers is much to be 

regretted. In 1822 they still retained 
the power of language. Take this, from a 
playbill at the Royal Coburg (ancestor 
of the Old Vic) in that year: 

“To the Public. 

The success and attraction of Edward 
the Black Prince has fully justified the 
Conductor of this Theatre in his 
Appreciation of the Public Taste; and 
the liberality of his Patrons has exceeded 
his most sanguine anticipations, while it 
stimulates him to further efforts. In 
passing from the Brightest to the 
Darkest Events of our Annals, from the 
Glories of 1356 to the T'reasons of 1605, 
it has been his endeavour to illustrate the 
opposite Character of the Times and of 
the Personages connected with them, by 
the same rigid Attention to Costume and 
‘Topographical correctness, which has 
reflected so much credit on the dis- 
tinguished Artists of this Establishment. 
On the merits of the New Piece he 
forbears to descant, but confidently 
submits 

‘Guy Fawkes’ 
or ‘THe GUNPOWDER TREASON!’ 
to the Candour of that Public who have 
crowned his former Endeavour with 
such gratifying Approbation.” 

At the time this was probably con- 
sidered a very fine example of British 
understatement. It forms an engaging 
extra in the fascinating exhibition of 
Juvenile Drama at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. For nearly sixty years 
Mr. M. W. Stone has played the magpie 
to everything to do with Penny Plain, 
Tuppence Coloured, and now he has 
generously given his collection, in- 
valuable to the stage historian, to the 
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V. and A., where a chronological sifting 
covers the walls of one room. 

The sheets are extremely decorative. 
Their origin was the eighteenth-century 
habit of adding a frontispiece portrait to 
the printed play. Robert. Dighton was 
first in the new field, with coloured 
portraits of popular actors and actresses 
in famous réles; closely detailed, they 
sold simply as souvenirs. We find Sarah 
Siddons (1799), clad in a bath-robe with 
an old curtain slung round her, declaiming 
“Hold! Pizarro—hear me! if not always 
JUSTLY, at least act always GREATLY!” 
at a wonderfully unconcerned John 
Kemble. A little later we find Macready 
as Rob Roy, Kean as Othello (his calves 
bulging ominously); and, playing Francis 
I, a Mr. Serle, whose trim moustache, 
small black beard and oratorical posture 
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seem curiously familiar. Also, Grimaldi, 
armed to the teeth. 

The souvenir went on for some time, 
enriched by French P.o.W.s after Water- 
loo, who introduced the tinselled portrait. 
The first genuine Juvenile Drama sheets 
were issued about 1810 when four 
characters were printed on a single sheet, 
no doubt used and coloured by children 
although still serving as souvenirs. As 
late as 1817 the two lines still ran 
parallel, but already actors’ names were 
disappearing from the children’s sheets. 
Since from the beginning a coloured 
sheet cost twopence, infant labour was 
obviously at work. ‘The originator of 
simplified texts for the miniature theatre 
was probably Hodgson. If the play in 
question had been successful, the adapta- 
tion had to be made at the gallop; in the 
case of The Secret Mine, one of the 
earliest examples, beautifully painted 
sheets and a script in copperplate long- 
hand, with souvenir plates in colour, 
were on sale complete only twelve days 
after the first night at Covent Garden. 

At this exhibition much can be learned 
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about Georgian productions. Often sets 
are elaborately architectural, as in a 
Cruikshank sheet for Charles the Second. 
Webb’s plates of Edmund Kean’s Hamlet 
show characters who would be titter- 
proof to-day, except for Miss Kelly’s 
Ophelia, evidently on the wrong side of 
sixty and very startled to find herself on 
a stage (none of the actresses seems to 
have had any fear of the gallery; Mrs. 
Waylett, playing Apollo in Midas, 
staggered under a load of golden bric-a- 
brac which included a gigantic sun 
suspended uncomfortably in her bosom). 

About 1835 Skelt and others shook the 
market with Ha’penny Plain, Penny 
Coloured, and soon afterwards pro- 
duction grew enormously to satisfy the 
huge demands of the Victorian nursery. 
Portraiture went out, stylized actions 
came in, but artists still showed signs of 
having gone to the live theatre, mainly 
for melodramas and pantos to reproduce 
in unashamedly bold colours. 

One of the surprises one comes away 
with is that Georgian players never 
adopted what might be called a normal 
conversational stance. The men, 
violently bent at one knee as if fencing, 
appear to be delivering clarion calls to 
unseen supporters, while the women— 
excessively décolletées but after that 
swathed in any number of nightgowns— 
are nearly always pirouetting on invisible 
skates. It must, in those days, have been 
a very tiring profession. 

Eric KEOWN 


AT THE GALLERY 


National Museum of Wales 
Agnew’s 
42 Old Bond Street, W.1 (Closes Feb. 4) 
Modern Art in the United States 
Tate Gallery (Closes Feb. 12) 


HE unusual distinction of The 
National Museum of Wales Col- 
lection, formed only in 1907, is 
largely due to the foresight of the late 
Miss Gwendoline Davies, one of whose 
Cézannes (No. 38 in this exhibition), 
was hanging in the Tate as early as 1926. 
Her other bequests and gifts to the 
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Museum include two more Cézannes, 
two Monets, two Manets, three Daumiers, 
one Van Gogh, and two Renoirs, besides, 
appropriately, a number of canvases by 
Augustus John and two by J. D. Innes. 

It sometimes happens that a particular 
picture is so happily placed in a certain 
position in a gallery, having regard to its 
size, background, and neighbours, that 
it dominates a show. Renoir’s full-length 
“‘Parisienne’”’ does this at Agnew’s; situated 
at the end of the long gallery, its overall 
blueness contrasting wonderfully well with 
the dark maroon wall, and flanked by 
two fine but much darker Wilsons. 
(This Renoir was shown as lately as 1953 
at the Tate on a lighter wall.) The 
picture (painted in 1874 when Renoir 
was thirty-four) is prevented from being 
a rather too blue monochrome by the 
judicious use of a little brown, vermilion, 
and yellow. ‘This is in accord with the 
practice of the past except that masters 
such as Rubens, Gainsborough or 
Reynolds would have based their mono- 
chromes on a less positive tint such as 
umber or grey. In contrast to the 
apparent ease of execution of the Renoir, 
the Cézanne still-life seems almost 
worked to a standstill; but not so his fine 
painting of pines, or the original ‘Tate 
Gallery landscape. 


At present artists, like domestic 
servants, seem to have got things all 
their own way. You must like or lump 
what they bring to the table. The New 
York Gallery of Modern Art could not, 
I regret to say, show a novel exhibit from 
a neighbouring United States museum of 
equal repute, consisting of a sheet of 
plate or Perspex glass shattered by a 
brick or car. A good few “accidentals” 
(bearing little trace of the human hand) 
appear to be here all the same. A 
lengthy preface endeavours to explain 
them. One thing which seems unques- 
tionable is that the old-fashioned national 
chefs (see Agnew’s above) gave and 
received pleasure of a vastly better quality 
than the cosmopolitan dehumanized 
exhibitors at the Tate. 

ADRIAN DAINTREY 


fy AT THE PICTURES 


The Girl in the Red Velvet Swing 
Les Fruits de l Eté 

ROM the title you might expect a 

musical comedy; but no, The Girl in 

the Red Velvet Swing (Director: 

RICHARD FLEISCHER) is period drama, 

founded on fact, about the celebrated 

J.S. murder case of 1906, when Harry K. 

‘Thaw—now, though I suppose not then, 

to be described as “ millionaire playboy” 

—shot dead the architect Stanford White 
in a crowded restaurant. 

So much is undisputed fact, but there 
will continue to be argument about 
motives. According to this version, 
Thaw, long afflicted with a sort of 
persecution mania concerning White; 





Evelyn Nesbit—Joan Co..ins 


whom he found forestalling him in 
various more or less trivial ways, was 
finally driven over the edge into homicidal 
insanity by the thought that his wife, 
Evelyn Nesbit, had been White’s mistress. 
The whole thing is made somewhat more 
difficult for the groundlings by the fact 
that White and Thaw are played 
respectively by Ray MiuLLAND and 
FarLeEY GRANGER, both of whom they are 
accustomed to regard with some sym- 
pathy as heroic characters. However, 
as the title implies, the personage most 
emphasized and the one who in a way 
comes best out of the whole affair is 
Evelyn, played—quite well, too—by our 
own Joan Coins. (This perhaps was 
only to be expected, considering that the 
woman in the case is the only one of the 
three protagonists alive to-day.) 

My tone may seem disrespectful, but 
the film is well done and I found it con- 
tinuously interesting. The period is 
most effectively suggested, even though 
there are certain things—the shape of 
the men’s bow ties, for example—that 
are somewhat adapted so as to look less 
odd to a modern audience; and given 
these characters—whether they are any- 
thing like the real men concerned or not 
—TI think Messrs. MILLAND and GRANGER 
portray them very satisfactorily. Among 
the small-part people is GLENDA FARRELL, 
who is first-rate as Evelyn’s anxious 
mother. Never mind whether it’s true; 
it’s quite intelligently entertaining. (The 
swing, by the way—if you were wonder- 
ing—is one copied “from a painting by 
Watteau” and installed by White in a 
conservatory where Evelyn rides on it.) 


The Fruits of Summer, or Les Fruits de 
l’Eté (Director: RayMOND BERNARD) is 
technically a “French bedroom farce” 
only because—in the last half-hour or so 
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—there is a certain amount of routine 
foolery in and out of hotel bedrooms; it 
does not depend on this, and there is 
much more in it than such empty 
mechanics. ‘There may be the bones of 
what on the English stage would be a 
bedroom farce, but since this is a French 
film the people, the places, the atmo- 
sphere have character and charm. The 
story is not edifying (it is an “‘X”’ film), 
but you don’t have to take it seriously; 
the thing is an enjoyable trifle. 

The basis of the plot is that the 
eighteen-year-old daughter of a beautiful 
mother finds herself pregnant out of 
wedlock, and the mother decides to save 
the situation by making what the 
synopsis calls “a fresh conquest” of her 
husband, who is something of a public 
figure, and persuading him that the child 
is hers and his. This at first sight dubious 
theme is worked out with lightness and 
ingenuity and decorated with much 
satirically amusing incident and detail 
(the young people’s party, the inter- 
national conference, the speech on 
television); moreover the mother is 
played by Epwice Feviiiire. Quite 
an attractive little picture, and very good 
fun; I enjoyed it. 

* * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Outstanding among the new ones is 
RenE Crarr’s Les Grandes Maneuvres, 
or Summer Maneeuvres; another import- 
ant one is The Man With the Golden Arm. 
More about these next week. Richard III 
(28/12/55) and The Fiends, or Les 
Diaboliques (14/12/55) continue. 

Top release: the very enjoyable 
Mister 
Roberts is highly entertaining, a field day 
for James CAGNEY. 

RicHARD MALLETT 





ON THE AIR 


The Importance 
=\ of Being Earnest 


HE “documentary” is 

probably T'V’s most im- 

portant contribution to 
intelligent entertainment. It 
is one of the very few items 
that are incomparably better 
seen than heard; it cannot be 
satisfactorily mounted in the 
theatre or distributed by the 
cinemas. A good docu- 
mentary has all the interest of 
an informed magazine article, 
the controversial ebullience of 
an expert Brains Trust and the 
excitement of a staged thriller. 
It can say more in _ five 
minutes than a Third Pro- 
gramme don in fifty, and say it 
with greater authority, 
eloquence and effect. It has 
the priceless gifts of imme- 
diacy, topicality, liveliness 
tention. If its subject matter is 
sufficiently newsy it also makes sense 
of that awkward jargonic expression 
“audience participation.” 

We have recently been treated to two 
documentaries of considerable import- 
ance and wide appeal—one from the 
B.B.C., the other on Channel 9. “Tin 
Pan Alley,” the first in Associated- 
Rediffusion’s series entitled Big City, 
was a commendable attempt to marry 
inquiry and “pops” or standard I.T.A. 
fare; Ted Willis’s writing is crisp and 
knowledgeable, and Caryl Doncaster, 
B.B.C.-trained, has the knack of mixing 
galvanizing social comment and relaxing 
illustration in the most telling and 
acceptable proportions. If Miss Don- 
caster is given her head Big City should 
help the I.T.A. to live down its well- 
deserved reputation for slumming. 

The B.B.C.’s Woman Alone, written 
by Colin Morris and produced by 
Gilchrist Calder, was intended as an 
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exposition of the problems confronting 
unmarried mothers, and went to work 
with startling boldness, with shrieks and 
moans and padded maternity dresses and 
some ribaldry. In my view this pro- 
gramme—while interesting enough as a 
“‘shocker”—failed to throw any light 
whatever on the social implications of 
maternity out of wedlock. 

In its afternoon programmes for 
women the B.B.C. has been supporting 
the obstetricians in their efforts to 
promote a healthier and less fearful 
attitude to childbirth, but in this docu- 
mentary the lessons were all forgotten. 

‘The programme said much less than it 
should have done about adoption, and 
choosing its words for dramatic effect 
rather than enlightenment left viewers 
under the unfortunate impression that 
foster parents are forever examining their 
charges for signs of original sin and 
transmitted deficiencies of character. 
Documentaries are powerful instruments 
of propaganda and when they fail to 
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deliver balanced judgments 
they can cause much harm and 
suffering. 

Jack Payne’s popular “ Off 
the Record” series has been 
aerated by an admixture of 
comedy. In a recent issue the 
parade of disc warblers (there 
are really not enough of them 
to keep the programme run- 
ning) was interrupted by some 
clever clowning from Ian 
Carmichael, a young man who 
presents conventional buffoon- 
ery in a new and decidedly 
pleasing manner. With sufh- 
cient encouragement he may 
well discover original outlets 
for his talent. There is room 
in the TV programmes for 
more light reporting, for more 
of the bitter-sweet brand of 
humour that Jacqueline Mac- 
kenzie manages so well on her 
incursions into “‘ Highlight.” 

I have the greatest respect for the 
pedagogic skill of Dobson and Young. 
During the war their lectures on the 
elementary appreciation of music were 
spectacularly and deservedly successful. 
Their revolutionary classroom tactics 
broke through the obstinacy and obtuse- 
ness of people hitherto regarded as 
unteachable, and invoked a love of music 
in the unlikeliest breasts. Now they are 
back on television with a series called 
““Music Opens the Door,” and I regret 
to say that their performance is a 
terrible disappointment. 

Their act has become unbearably 
stodgy. Dobson talks incessantly in a 
voice both rasping and unctuous. His 
drolleries are not droll, his pictorial 
props are an affront to television and his 
musical illustrations are few and far 
between. I cannot help thinking that 
Dobson and Young have lost their 
missionary zeal and are now content to 
exploit a faded, outmoded technique. 

BERNARD HoLLOWoop 
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Transform your 


winter motoring 
with BP Special Energol 


“VISCO-STATIC’ MOTOR OIL 


Summer starting all through the winter 


el - ‘ ‘ Siren. wl Starting on cold 
OU KNOW how your engine starts first time in summer Mt suoradags io a3 caey 
and runs easily and freely. You can enjoy this kind sy 


as in high summer 


of starting all through the winter with BP Special Energol Spee rat Beenst 
* Visco-static ’ motor oil. Even in freezing cold this new : * Visco-static’ oil 


kind of oil remains thin and flows easily. as S in the sump. 


80°/, less engine wear 


All the time that BP Special Energol is giving you 
easier starting and lower petrol consumption it is also 
doing an even more vital job. You get 80° less wear on 
cylinder bores and piston rings. This has been proved by 
the new radioactive wear detector, which measures wear 
while the engine is actually running. The main reason is : Serer 
that BP Special Energol gives full oil circulation from the READ WHAT MOTORISTS SAY: 
moment you start. There is no oil-starved running as 
with conventional oils. 





Went first pull of the starter 


‘I changed over to BP Special Energol about a year ago and have 


° since completed 13,000 miles. During the last very cold spell my 
Up to 12 le saving in petrol car was left out in the open for a couple of nights and it literally went 


inn ‘ ‘ ith | 1 fticti first pull of the starter despite all the ice and snow.’ 
easier running engine with less oll Iricuon means a Vincent Davies, Powney’s Cottage, Spye Park 


marked saving in petrol, especially in winter. The Nr. Chippenham, Wilts. 

experience of motorists all over the country last winter 123°, more miles per gallon 

proved it. Savings are up to 12%, for start and stop < Since purchasing my Ford Popular I have kept an accurate log of 

running and up to 5% on longer journeys. petrol consumption. Before using BP Special Energol I averaged 
32} m.p.g., and since the changeover I have averaged 36} m.p.g., an 


How to change increase of approximately 12}°4. Most of my motoring is stop-start 
town running. 


BP Special Energol is for use all the year round. It ie ee van Magee Aas. Fell, Yorks 
should not be mixed with conventional oils. Be sure 
to have the sump drained and refilled with the new oil. UNITS OF WEAR 

If your engine is worn and in need of an overhaul do 
not use BP Special Energol. The normal grades of —— S ——— ={ | with 
BP Energol will continue to suit your engine best. = nome ee 

BP Special Energol is obtainable at garages where you Wy yy WT YH; with Normal 
see the BP Shield, in pint, quart and 1 gallon sealed Yi yj ye 


motor oil 


containers. t 
with BP Special Energo! | 
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APPROVED BY CAR MANUFACTURERS ‘Visco-static’ motor oil | 


| eee | 
BP Special Energol ‘ Visco-static’ has already been Compartaneset wetter Gopeageenes Sy aye neeeennr onennan een AenE PUpaY 
tested and approved by most British Car Manufacturers oil, normal detergent oil and BP Special Energol ‘ Visco-static’ motor oil. 























SPECIAL ENERGOL ‘ VISCO-STATIC’ MOTOR OIL IS A PRODUCT OF THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED. 


* Visco-static’ is a trade-mark of the British Petroleum Company Limited. 





for EDUCATION 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY 


founded in 1904, was considerably extended by 


the opening in 1951 of the Parkinson Building, 


shown in our illustration, with Steelwork by— 


EDWARD 


Photograph by 

courtesy of The 
University Photographer, 
Leeds. 


Registered Office & Works: MANCHESTER 17 
Telephone: TRAFFORD PARK 2341 (10 lines) 


London Office : 68 Victoria St.5.W.1. Tel: ViCtoria 1331/2 
Technical Offices: Birmingham & Nottingham. 
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' conditions. 





If you are 
“pushed” for space... if you 

have to get more people in the same 
space... 


of reduced floor space. It is “ 


if you need functional office furniture designed specially for 
your business—then you should consider “ 
Why? Well it seats eight where six used to be. 
hand-tailored” 
pedestals and fitments as you need them. 
work stations (or hundreds) and add as you expand. 


Eight-for-Six” furniture. 

It gives more desk area in spite 
to fit each job, i.e. with desks, 
You can start with one or two 
And each work 


station will be planned to give maximum output with minimum movement. 


Your business can have this “time 
and motion” studied “ Eight-for- 
Six” furniture—with or without 
noise-repelling partitions. And the 
cost is very similar to ordinary 
office furniture. 

May we send you further details 
please? (We will submit a plan 
without obligation for your offices). 


SERIES 


t14nT FOR six 


Systm OFFICE FURNITURE 
Manon SYS1E, 


THE SHANNON LTD., 468 SHANNON CORNER, NEW MALDEN, SURREY 











AT WORK AND AT HOME VENTILATION PAYS 





Healttv 


amd Comfort 
demand, 
Vent-Axia 


VENTILATION is a constant safeguard to 
personal comfort and well-being, pro- 
viding it remains effective under widely 
varying circumstances and weather 
Vent-Axia is successful 
ventilation in its simplest form — with 
7 the necessary control 

to ensure an immedi- 

ate choice to suit 

different living and 

working conditions 

throughout the year. 

In ines and works —Vent-Axia ap- 


peals to thoughtful management con- 
cerned with efficiency and health. It also 


se 


ensures that the most economical use 
can be made of all avail- 
able accommodation. [ 


In the home —Vent- = 

Axia removes stale fay 

germ-laden air, cook- 

ing smells and steam, 

reduces condensation, saves decorating 

costs—an essential in every kitchen. 
* * * 

e Intake, Extract and REVERSIBLE Units, 

with Iris Shutter where required 

® Made in four sizes with variable con- 

trol @ Electrically driven, quiet, efficient 

and economical e Simple to install, no 

Structural work required. 


Full details and advice from your electrical supplier or from the manufacturer. 


FOR BETTER AIR CONDITIONS 


Vent-Axia 


Simplest form of controlled ventilation 
9, VICTORIA STREET = 
ABBey 6441 (7 lines) 


Telephone: 


BRANCHES AT: GLASGOW 


EC 
—_ 
+ 


LONDON S$.W.1 


* MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM « LEEDS - NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE - BRISTOL 
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Shell Nature Studies 13 


PAINTED BY TRISTRAM HILLIER 


Shells such as you find on your seaside holiday have intrigued mankind for more than 20,000 years. Our 
ancestors of the Old Stone Age ornamented themselves with SCALLOPS (1), littke AUGER SHELLS (2), and 
cowries—though larger kinds than the tiny cowrtrs (3) of Britain. 

Among our prettiest and commonest shells are QUEENS (4) and PERIWINKLES (5), which both vary 
greatly in colour. Odder shaped are the PELICAN’S FOOT (6), the PAINTED TOP SHELL (7), and the MARBLED 
COAT-OF-MAIL (8), one of a family like miniature armadillos. Everyone knows LIMPET SHELLS (9), on and 
off the rock. Other kinds are local. Only on the wild north-eastern coasts will you find the wIDE- 
MOUTHED WHELK (10), larger cousin of the common WHELK or BUCKIE (11). Cockles have a less familiar 
relative, the SPINY COCKLE (12) abundant on the sands of South Devon. 

Most charming of all is the VIOLET SEA-SNAIL (13), gay housing of an ocean mollusc which eats 
miniature jellyfish and drifts ashore on Cornish holiday beaches round about Sennen and Mounts Bay. 
Remember, though, when you gather shells, that they are only homes which have lost their inhabitants. 


You can be sure of (ua) The Key to the Countryside 


wits 
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PAPER AND PACKAGING 


356 B.C. Alexander at 33 was already 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT Born in 3 
rld leader. He f 1 Alexandria, the great commercial centre of East 
The drawing is after a bust in the British Museum. 


Mediterranean ¢ isatl 
2 a 
s 


9 
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Enterprise has sometimes worn a 
ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD 


braggadocio air. But today industry thinks of it 
Aylesford Mills, Ti 


LTI 
PAPER MILL CO. LTD 
BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 


» LTD 


THE LONDON PAPER 


CORRUGATED PAPER C¢ 
RRIS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 

RRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 

FACTURING CO. LTD 


in terms not merely of adventure but of 


\NE MAN 
REED PAPFR HYGIENE LTD 
r LTD REED PAPER SALES LTD 


creative adaptability and true far-sightedness. 
Head Office: 105 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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BUILD Tl 1E MAN 


Oh once I was weak, bullies, once I was small, 
(Weigh, Heigh, blow the man down) 

Me arms was like matchsticks, I’d no strength at all 
(Oh give a slight puff to blow the man down). 


Me chest it was hollow, me knees used to knock, 
(Weigh, Heigh, knock the man down) 
One morning off Brest I was rove through a block 
(Oh give us a feather to knock the man down). 
To look at me now, boys, would anyone think 
(Weigh, Heigh, rub the man down) 
When the mate cried Belay! I was blown in the drink 
(Oh give us a towel to rub the man down). 


Now from Hamburg to ’Frisco I’m famous for brawn, 
(Weigh, Heigh, build the man up) 
I’ve a voice to out-bellow a gale off Cape Horn 
(Oh give us a Guinness to build the man up). 
It was Guinness what done it, let no one forget, 
(Weigh, Heigh, give the men strength) 
Now I’m mate of this hooker I’ll see that you get 
A Guinness a day just to give the men strength. 

















How much 

does Noise cost 
you in reduced 
OUT PUE Ps... cvee constrain 


question? Perhaps not, but you should, for the whine 
of machinery and the chatter of conveyor belts and 
trolleys are a daily strain on the factory worker. 
Unless this noise is reduced to a comfortable level, it 
can result in “noise fatigue’? which causes absen- 
teeism, lack of concentration 

and a reduction in output. 

But, fortunately, noise 

can be reduced to a 

comfortable level simply, 

effectively and permanently 

by installing Acousti-Celotex Tiles. They mop up 
unwanted noise as blotting paper does ink. They are 
inexpensive and can be put in without interfering 
with production. Their success has been proved in 
factories and offices the world over. If you suspect 
vou have a sound problem, write to us and we will 


give you expert advice without obligation. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


absorbs unwanted noise 


MADE LN GREAT BRITAIN BY 
CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONEBRIDGE 
PARK, LONDON, N.W.10 TELEPHONE: ELGar 5717 (10 LINES) 








... and it will still be giving him the facts he wants 

at a glance, long after it has paid for itself in terms of 

clerical economy and costly misinformation avoided. Let a Seldex 

expert size up the recording problems of your business — and they won’t 

be problems any more. Send for a copy of ‘Seldex — how it works’— today. 


CONSTRUCTORS 


Regd. Trade Mark 
SELDEDO VISIBLE RECORDING SYSTEMS 


Approved by the J f Industrial Design 


CONSTRUCTORS GROUP, Tyburn Road, Birmingham 24, Tel. *ERDington 1616 
London Office: 98, Park Lane, W.1, Tel. MAY fair 3074, And at Manchester, Leeds, Bournemouth, Leicester 





Your dog 


The rule is ‘ One Bob Martin's once a 


day.” Bob Martin’s Condition Tablets 
contain vitamins A, B,. B,, and D, " 
together with dried whole natural 
liver. Obtainable from chemists, pet 
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By appointment to the late King George VI "3 ARS) 


Charles H. Pugh Ltd, Motor Mower Manufacturers. (9 


Tue lawn you lazed on last summer owes a good deal to 
your mowing. Perhaps you too owe a debt to your ATCO, 
for the hard work it saved you and the effortless pleasure 
of ATCO-mowing, even on the hottest day. 


How can you repay it? By having it checked now by the 
Atco Service Branch which covers your district. But please 
telephone at once (or your supplier can put you in touch) 
—there’s such a rush in the spring! 


And if you don’t yet own an ATCO, put your name 
down at once. Don’t be disappointed this year. 


“Tt deserves its @FCO -service 


CHARLES H. PUGH LIMITED, ATCO WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 





Yes — The Coseley range of 
Standard Steel buildings is 
certainly worth looking into. 
Whatever your accommod- 
ation problem it can be 
solved from the compre- 
hensive range immediately 
available. 

The il!ustration on the right shows one 


of the many Coseley buildings erected to 
hcuse the British Trade Fair,Copenhagen. 


Civil Engineering and building can be undertaken by our associated 
companies Sinton Thompson & Partners Ltd., Wolverhampton and 
Collier Sinton & Partners Ltd., London. 


ENGINEERING Co. Ltd. canesrrenp - WOLVERHAMPTON - ENGLAND. 


Telephone: BILSTON 41927—6 Lines. 








A Scottish Coxswain 


you 
CAN’T 
AFFORD 
TO BE 
WITHOUT 
IT 


How often have you heard that? But 

without the Lifeboat Service 600 

people a year would be lost at sea 

Help to support this work by sending 
a contribution... 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer : 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, 0.8.£., M.c., T.0., M.A 











Having trouble 
with air? 


lf you want an assured and controlled 
supply of pure air, regardless of 
outside conditions, we are the people 
to consult! 


Hall & Kay Ltd. 


DAIR CONDITIONING ENGINEERS ( 


ASHTON - UNDER - LYNE, LANCASHIRE 
LONDON OFFICE: 50, PALL MALL, S.W.1 














LIMITED EDITION OF 
REMARKABLE BOOK! 


THE 
JET-PROPELLED 
couch 


Robert Lindner America’s top 
Psychologist has written the 
account of the lives and disorders 
of five patients, four men and a 
woman. In some of the most 
exciting pages to be published 
this year. Dr. Lindner has given 
us factual stories of astonishing 
frankness. 


Special offer 15/9 post free. 
THE TOWN BOOKSHOP 


ENFIELD, MIDDX. 


Money refunded if not entirely 
satisfied! 


Our full lists will interest you! 


Treat yourself to some sunshine! 


‘Sun?’ asks the Briton. ‘In winter? It’s too weak to do any good. And 
look what happens. Your health is apt to go downhill. The commonest 
reply to ““How are you?” is “I feel awful” or “Got a cold” or “Just had ‘flu’’.’ 

‘Then why’ asks the Australian ‘don’t you treat yourself to some of our 
wonderlul sunshine? Take TINTARA for instance. Burgoyne’s make it 
from Australian grapes which soak up the sun as they ripen. A daily glass 
or two of this soft, smooth burgundy is a dose of pure, revitalizing sunshine. 
Helps keep you so fit you’re a bad risk for germs! And it’s an effective 
pick-me-up for convalescents. Doctors have been saying how good 
TINTARA is for nearly a century!’ 

‘So,’ he reasons, ‘why should you put up with a sunless winter when you 
can enjoy the benefits of our strong, health-giving sunshine with TINTARA.’ 

Extract from an imaginary conversation 
TINTARA costs a little more than Australian burgundies of lesser 
merit but you'll soon notice the difference and appreciate it. 


13/- a flagon (a bottle and a half); 6/6d a half-flagon (6d deposit on each) 


BURGOYNE’S 


TINTARA 


Awarded the Cold Seal of British Analytical Control 


























every other morning 


Broken Laces play havoc with a man’s 
nornings. Paton's Classic Laces made 
from the finest cotton, stand all the pull- 
ing and tugging they get. Extra smart, 
extra strong, extra long wearing. In future 
ask for the world's most reliable Laces. 


PATTON'S 


Classic Laces 


WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 





meal of it 


INDIAN 
MANGO 


Ac all Grocers 


Catarrh 


good 





Pastilles 


Balsamic vapours soothe and clear the upper 
air passages. _ | /- a tin. 

and V C PASTILLES 
Rapid, palatable relief for voices and that chesty 
feeling. 1/- a tin. 
Obtainable from Woolworths and confectioners 


Made by 
TEASDALE & CO. LTD., CARLISLE 


Makers of NIPITS pastilles in 3d. packets and 
6d. cartons. 
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Famous : a Here is a liqueur for the connoisseur — distinctive — delectable. 
. Into this notable blend of finest brandy, aromatic tangerines and 
for : other rare ingredients, is distilled the sunshine of ‘‘ the fairest 


Cape in the whole circumference of the Earth.”” Grace your 
nearly 


after-dinner table with Bertram’s Van Der Hum and give a 


unique pleasure to yourself and to your friends. 
Joo 


years. 


The story of “Ur. What’ s-his-name.”’ 


The early Dutch settlers in the Cape of 
Good Hope made a liqueur in imitation 
of their famous Curacoa. Being unable to 
recall the name of the original distiller, 
they referred to him as ‘‘ Van Der Hum”’ 
—the Dutch equivalest of ‘‘ Mr. What's- 
his-name."’ And that, according to legend, 
is how this famous liqzeur got its name. 


Bertrams 


ORIGINAL 


San det Mam 


LIQUEUR 
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Extract from the Liverpool 
Municipal records (known as the 
Liverpool precedents) Circa 1541. 


‘Item, the Great Inquest doyth 
ordre & decre that Mr. Mayre 
& the balyffs shall srche the 
towne as oft as nede shall 
require for Idle p’sons, able to 
worcke & labuor & do not: 

& cause theym & ev’y of theym 
to worcke & labuor or els to 
avoyde the towne & not to 
come in agayne except to labor 
uppon payne of imp’sonment & 
other ponysohemet accordyng 
to the Kyng’s Statuts thereof 
made &c.’ 

Liverpool today possesses a virile 
and enterprising labour force. This 
is a contributory factor in the 
outstanding success of its three 
Industrial Estates. Write for details 
of sites and financial facilities 
available to— 


LIVERPOOL 


Centre of Industrial Prosperity 
LIVERPOOL CORPORATION DALE STREET - LIVERPOOL 1 


CVS-25 


G l auv a y = y.| All eyes on 


SCOTCH LIQUEUR 





the Imperial 





‘Good Companion’ 


«I have a great variety of instruments to equip me for 
my job’’, said the optician. ‘‘ But for sheer time-saving 
efficiency, this Imperial ‘Good Companion’ portable 
typewriter is the best instrument I’ve ever bought. We 
used to be up to our eyes in our clerical work. But now 
the Imperial ‘Good Companion’ races through it, and asks 


for more. I reckon I have been far-sighted . . .’ 


Three models £25. 0. O, £27. 10. 0, and 
£29. 0. O, tax free, including carrying case, British from A to 
Z. Very easy to teach yourself to type fast, just from the manual. 


Why not efficiency at your fingertips, in your home or business ? 
a sight 16 gladen the heart of mau! 
RONALD MORRISON § CO.LTD.EDINSURGH | _——————— 


co. LTD. LEICESTER AND HULL, 
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A small, controlled earth tremor is one of the geophysicist’s most important tools in 
his quest for the world’s crude oil resources. These earth tremors are set off by small explosive charges 
buried in the ground. When the geophysicist explodes a charge, 
“shock waves” are sent downwards into the earth, and are reflected by layers of rock deep in the earth’s crust. 


The waves that return to the surface are picked up on sensitive 


Earthquakes receivers. By measuring the time between the detonation of 
the charge and the return of the various “echoes”, the geophysicist 
to order 


Indeed, he can often draw an “underground map” of the area and so predict where there might be oil. 


can glean valuable information about the strata beneath him. 


The Nobel Division of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. is an important supplier of the 


specialised explosives and detonators used in ‘Seismic Prospecting’, as the technique is called, 
and their prospecting explosives have won an enviable reputation for reliability in the 


far-off tropical and desert lands where oil is found. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, 1.C.I.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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Motoring abroad this year ? 


travel in comfort with your car by British Railways modern 
** drive on—drive off’’ Car Ferry between Dover and Boulogne or 
Dunkerque — car rates are very reasonable and in addition 
the driver and accompanying car passengers enjoy a 
specially reduced fare — amenities on board include an 
excellent restaurant, bar and smoke room — services 
run daily all the year round and are greatly 

augmented during the summer. 


* BOOK EARLY from A.A. or R.A.C. or the 
Central Motor Car Booking Office, British 
Railways, Victoria Station, London, S.W.1. 


ey 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
CAR FERRIES 























INTEREST 
AND 


Maximum ... ?®”... 


STATE Yee 
TURES ott tem relal aad 
. os 
@ Assets exceed £3,000,000 
e Any amount accepted up to £5,000 
e@ Equal to £6.1.9 per cent gross. re) 
Income Tax borne by the Society 


For full particulars apply to The Secretary FREE OF TAX 
STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 
59 STATE HOUSE 


26 Upper Brook Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. —‘ Tel. Mayfair 8161 











about your 

business . . . Drive 
Yourself with 
Daimler 


Hire 


New cars 

No depreciation 
No capital outlay 
No servicing or 


garaging 


Delivery 


and collection 


Mons he time go o- RHODESIA 


Now is the most favourable time of the year to take a 
charges trip to Rhodesia . . . for business, holidays or perhaps 
emigration. SAFARI —the experienced air service to 
Africa—offers a leisurely, comfortable fly-by-daylight- 
only journey at the lowest fares on the route. Consult 


\7190 
oot 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


Alternative rates 
* by-the-mile’, 
unlimited mileage or 
annual contract. 
AUSTINS - VAUXHALLS + FORDS 


, 
HILLMANS + HUMBERS. . . phone 


any travel agent. 
ty, Operated jointly by — 


AIRWORK LTD 
Brompton Air Station, 

249 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 
Telephone: KNI 4371 


HUNTING-CLAN 


72 Wigmore Street, London, W.« 
Telephone: WEL 7799 
.«. the experienced service to 


er Reservations — 





SL East, West & Central Africa ocean 7711, Ext. 399 or 407 
Dane 5456 Return Single 


Return Single 
BULAWAYO ... 212 8s. 118 
212 8s. 118 








N’DOLA ... £205 48. orn 
68 BROMPTON ROAD - LONDON « $.w3 LUSAKA ... £207 115 SALISBURY 











SOW oom» MAT TUAW. BH LOW 


Eat, drink and be merry for 


world-famous Bitters 
is the secret of a successful 
evening. Take a small wine glassful 
in coffee, soda or water. Fernei-Branca also 
adds zest to cocktails. Obtainable in all hotels 
and bars or from your Wine Merchant. 
: Write for Booklet concerning these world renowned Bitters to: 
. 3 3 Sole concessionaires for U.K.: WALTER SYMONS & CO. LTD. 11-15 Monument Street, London, E.C.3. 


x 





SESSA 
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R.A.C. observed 
fuel consumption 
tests at Silverstone, 
December 19th, 1955 
We have an extent sock of prove 16°, fuel saving 


ready-to-wear overcoats for all 
occasions in a wide range of 


: . 
styles, materials and patterns. with overdrive 
Aq Oss 8 R OS This was the average reduction in fuel consump- 
- tion by five different cars fitted with Laycock de 


co..re. 


OF COVENT GARDEN Normanville overdrive, using Regent T.T. 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 





RESULTS OF TESTS—The following table shows 
the fuel consumption figures obtained and the 
average speed at which each car was run: 


Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 











WITHOUT OVERDRIVE WITH OVERDRIVE 
[eeeeceisssesssseietnet seen isieeal SS SyAe Aube tisBou suai intestate Tai 
MMe PP Tn MAKE OF CAR IN OPERATION IN OPERATION 








m.p.h, m.p.¢. m.p.h. m.p.g. 





HUMBER HAWK Ky © 22.84 37.85 27.54 
JENSEN 541 43.33 22.43 41.10 29.04 
ROVER 90 37.84 26.01 37.06 31.22 


STANDARD 
VANGUARD III 32.38 30.21 33.68 34.69 


TRIUMPH TR.3 47.02 32.86 48.52 37.46 























Regent T.T. was the only fuel 
chosen for the above tests. 


REGENT 





Wherever you go, the wide world over, you will 
find Drambuie awaiting you like a friendly gesture 
from home. Since 1745 Drambuie has been made 
from the secret recipe of Bonnie Prince Charlie. 


Drambuie 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co Ltd York Place Edinburgh 
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in the 
laboratory 


The Mathemagician is no 
scientist, searching for a 
means of propelling the 
greatest number of people 
in the shortest possible 
time onto the next planet, 
or into the next world. His 
position in the laboratory 
is that of an impartial 
adviser on matters of 

fact — and figures. 

Ile is the 
FACIT 
fast, efficient computing 


sy mbol of 


the means t 


in the Backrooms of 

Britain. The scientist wit! 
his head in the radio-active 
clouds and the businessman 
with the world at his feet, 
find Facit an asset... 
bringing machine-perfect 
multiplication and division, 
via the simple, foolproof 
ton-key system. 

Full details are yours for 


the asking : 


Block & Anderson Ltd., 
58-60, Kensington Church 
Street, London, W.8. 
rel: WEStcrn 7250 

(10 lines) 
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MUST DO MORE THAN DECORATE 


Magnet could be chosen for its looks itsene 
for its lustrous gloss and dense film. For the variety of 
shades given by 30 intermixable colours. But first and 
foremost Magnet is a white lead base hard gloss paint — 


and WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED - LONDON - NEWCASTLE - CHESTER 
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Whit You 
should know 


Mout 


The best brandy comes from 
Cognac. The finest Cognac 
comes from the Grande and 
Petite Champagne districts in 
the centre of Cognac. All Remy 
Martin Cognac is made from 
grapes grown exclusively in these 
two areas. That is why people 
ask for Remy Martin and are 


never disappointed. 


REMY MARIIN 


pie Of fOGRAC 
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World-wide technical collaboration 


in electrical engineering development 


THE DRIVER-HARRIS 


ORGANISATION 


Close liaison between the companies of the Driver-Harris world-wide organisation is 
a very real and active policy. It continues to yield an impressive dividend of technical 
progress. 

The liaison is expressed in regular communication and exchange of visits between 
technologists, a pooling of knowledge on every fresh aspect of wire-drawing technique, 
and continuous research along parallel lines between the laboratories and manufac- 
turing plants in the United Kingdom, United States, Eire, France, Italy, Austria 
and Spain. 

The result of that collaboration is a succession of advances in the production of 


nickel-alloy resistance materials of profound importance to all development in the 
electrical engineering world. 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CO. LTD MANCHESTER 15 











NICHR MI ) “The greatest name in electrical resistance materials” 








a 
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WHAT se kkk FORETELL... 


* are brave 
and resourceful 


When you read “ I supported 
his (her) head while Derek 
forced some Brandy between the 
clenched teeth...” you may be 
sure that Derek knows nothing 
about Brandy. But notmng. 
Because absolutely no one ever 
has to be forced to drink the 
Cognac Brandy of Courvoisier. 


RHE 6 eK KA 


ae 


dinner you can’t avoid, or for 
the guest with clenched teeth, 
Courvoisier to the rescue! Three 
Star for the long drink; V.S.O.P., 
the liqueur that is always right. 
And you, too, 

will keep your 

head above 

water. 


Of course, it might be said that 

when Courvoisier qualitycosts so 

little then noblesse oblige. 
Remember, then, for the 





COURVOISIER 


COGNAC 


The Brandy of Napoleon 


kk * and V.8S.0.P. 





Efficient management depends to a 
large extent upon knowing in detail 
what is going on in a business. 
A problem frequently posed in the office 
is how best to concentrate and present 
up-to-the-minute facts. Over the course 
of years, Roneo have been able to 
provide many answers to this question 
—and one of the simplest and 
best is the Roneo Visual Chart, which 
can be made to present, at a glance, 
the facts that you know you need. 





Telephone: Holborn 7622 


RECORDING METHODS 
DUPLICATORS & FILING 
STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 
LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIPMENT 
STEEL PARTITIONING 
OFFICE PLANNING 


DO YOU 
REALISE ? 


Enjoy the full comfort of a warm home free from 
the entry of draughts and smog and all their 
attendant dangers to health. Have your home 
fitted with special Sealdraught sprung bronze 
weatherstrip. 

The results are permanent, guaranteed for 10 years 
and will in fact last as long as the house it insu- 
lates. Sealdraught is fitted by specially trained 
craftsmen of our country-wide organisation of 
agents. 

Sealdraught is less expensive than comparable 
systems of draught proofing. To completely 
draught-proof an exterior door, for instance, costs 
about £4, 

A_ Sealdraught representative will gladly call, 
without obligation, to give you free advice and 
an estimate of how to rid your home of draughts 
for all times and enjoy real home comfort. 

Write today for a fully detailed leaflet and address of nearest agent. 


SEALDRAUGHT LTD 


229 REGENT ST. LONDON W.! -Tefe: ABB 357! 


Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 





Write to Roneo Ltd., 1 


Associate Company of 


HURSEAL 
EW 295 LIMITED 
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FIRTH-VICKERS 
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. as he has to do the washing up, that there is a Stainless Steel 
sink to do it in. It makes the job so much easier. 

The men who use Stainless steels in many industries, know 

they are right for the job, and the ladies who also know a thing 
or two realise that Stainless steels can be used for many 
articles in their homes, which not only add to the charm, but 
mean less work. No polishing is needed, just washing in warm 
soapy water. “‘Staybrite’’ stainless steel is still the ideal 

metal for the modern kitchen as it was twenty years ago. When you 
next go shopping, take a long look at the wide variety of 

sinks, and the many other delightful things that are available 


FIRTH-VICKERS 


If you are unable to obtain just 

what you want, let us know and we will send 

a list of addresses that may help you. 

STAINLESS 2st EGLS Lt. SHEFFIELD 
Telephone: Sheffield 42051 





PuNcH OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI—JANUARY 18 1956 


SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE AND SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART 


re 


We were asked, Bruce, to give our opinion 
on whisky today. We have both written books 


about it : you even have whisky ancestors!’ 


mean the skill that goes into it : Because that 
must come from the people Grants, employ.’ 


‘It does. I believe it is in their blood: they 
have got it there in the Highlands : they have 
got the skill and the feel for it. The story of 


‘They came from the same part as this excel- 


lent whisky we are now drinking.’ 


‘What do you like about this whisky 2’ 


‘Well, it is made of good stuff, it is ‘ out of 
the soil’, it has been made for generations, and 
it takes a long, long time to bring this to 
such perfection.’ 


* You told me once’ Sir Compton went on ‘ that 


a fine whisky was something artistic. Did you 


Grants is a wonderful story.’ 


‘Incidentally, Bruce, do you know this 
whisky as GRANTS Of STAND FAST?’ 


‘Stand Fast is known all over the world. I 
once wrote a ‘ purple passage’ about it, and I 
think at the time I said Grants stand fast all 
over the world, just as their whisky does.’ 


* This conversation between Sir Compton Mackenzie and Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart was recorded at Sir Compton’s Edinburgh home 


when the clans gather Wy 


: 7? 
4 ALIA See Cae WHISKY 


i by Messrs Br adbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
Aln ack issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 (Tel. FLEet Street 9161)—Wepnespay, January 18, 1956 














